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THE WORLD SHRINKS AGAIN 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 


Key Topics for Discussion 

1. How developments in transportation have changed our 
concepts of time, distance and direction. 

2. The influence of improved transportation upon tradi- 
tional ideas of national ‘boundaries, sovereign rights over 
land and sea, international relations. 


Key Questions 


1. Discuss the early modes of transportation. Why was 
travel by water confined to rivers and coastal routes? (Lack 
of accurate navigation instruments, unseaworthy craft.) 
Why do you suppose the Romans put such emphasis on good 
road building? (To maintain empire control.) What impor- 
tant invention made travel by wagon possible? (The wheel, 
which was invented by the Hindus.) 

2. Why was the railroad so well suited to U. S. transpor- 
tation problems in the 19th century? (Vast distances, primi- 
tive roads.) When did America achieve coast-to-coast rail 
transport? (1869, when Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
met up.) 

3. How did industry convert the automobile from an ex- 
pensive curiosity to an everyday necessity? (Mass produc- 
tion. ) 

4. Compare train and road route maps; show fundamental 
differences from air travel, which needs landing fields but 
can disregard boundaries, terrain, fixed routes. On a globe, 
compare air, land and water routes from your town to points 
around the world, (Use string for measuring. ) 

5. Let members of the class imagine that they are direc- 
tors of a new airways company. They plan to schedule pas- 
senger and freight routes from their home towns to far points 
on the globe (e.g., Teheran, Addis Ababa, Shanghai, Mos- 
cow, Rome, Calcutta). They will need foreign landing fields 
and commercial rights. What have they to offer in exchange 
for a right to these and to make up for their competition 
with local lines? 

Using globe and string measurer trace the various routes 
by which you might fly. 

Over what countries will you pass? At what important 
cities might you stop to discharge passengers or to refuel? 
Should each nation have the right to control air travel over 
its own land? Or only up to a certain height? (cf. the ten- 
mile limit at sea.) Should international airways be under the 
jurisdiction of the UNO? (Modern bombers can fly 3,000 
miles non-stop at 400. miles an hour. Scientists expect that 
within ten years they will be able to fly non-stop and return 
to any spot on earth.) Should state departments negotiate 
air treaties, or should such arrangements be left to individual 
companies? 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 
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EDUCATION HIGH SPOTS 


ROOM 
_ Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


UNO .. . ROBUST YOUNGSTER 


1. Who was elected Assembly President? (Spaak.) 

2. Name the six non-permanent members of the Security 
Council. (Australia, Brazil, Poland, Egypt, Mexico, Nether- 
lands. ) 

3. How many nations are on the Economic Council? (18.) 

4. Name the Security Council’s Secretary-General. (Lie. ) 

5. Discussion: What fundamental clashes underlie the 
disagreements in the UNO? (Small powers vs. big, eastern 
Europe vs. western democracies, Russia vs. Britain.) Com- 
pare these differences with those threatening our own nation 
before the Constitution was ratified. How were those differ- 
ences resolved? 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


1. In what war did Naval Academy graduates first serve? 
(The Mexican War.) 

2. What two projects does Admiral Fitch advocate for the 
Academy? (Expansion of the Academy at Annapolis, estab- 
lishment of a department of aeronautics. ) 

3. Name some famous Annapolis graduates mentioned in 
the article. (Dewey, Sampson, Evans, Byrd, Nimitz, Halsey, 
Spruance, Mitscher, Hewitt, Fitch. ) 

4. Discussion: Do you think that the creation of the 
atomic bomb has made it more or less important that we 
have a large professional navy? 

For Reference: A Short History of the Army and Navy, 
Fletcher Pratt, Bantam Books, 1107 Broadway, New York, 
25c; U. S. Naval Academy Guide, Maryland Writers: Pro- 
gram, Devin-Adair Co., 23 East 26th St., New York 10, $2; 


-“Navies Are Finished,” Maj. de Seversky, American Mer- 


cury, Feb., ’46. 


CHOOSING A CAPITAL 


1. Why did Philadelphia seem to be a logical choice for 
the U. S. capital? (Central location, controlled by neither 
Yankees nor Southerners; capital of second largest and most 
democratic state. ) 

2. How did Jefferson and Hamilton reach a compromise 
decision? (Hamilton agreed to Potomac site, Jefferson to 
Federal assumption of state debts.) 

8. Discussion: Most European capitals grew naturally, 
most U. S. ones were chosen and built artificially. How do 
you account for this? What differences result? Which method 
of choice do you think best? Why do you think the proposed 
site in the New York-Connecticut area would or would not 
be an ideal location? 












COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 4, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

France Tightens Its Belt: The economic problems of 
food, fuel and housing are eclipsing traditional 
politics. 

Income Taxes: The new taxes, how they differ from 
last year’s, and how they are paid. 

The Bureau of Standards, by Creighton J. Hill: The 
job of the Bureau and how it is done. 

The Tax on Income, by Henry Steele Commager: His- 
tory of the fight to tax income. 


For English Classes 

The Wheel in the Snow, by George H. Freitag: An 
essay giving one writer’s background. 

Poetry Page — Women: Elinor Wylie and Sara Teas- 
dale. 

Cheerio, GI, by Anne O’Hare McCormick: England 
begins to miss the Americans. 

She said to-him . . . He said to her, by Agnes N. Bass: 
A workshop article on writing technique. 

Strings on Your Fingers, by Leonard Paris: An article 
on speech. 

You’ve Got to Learn, by Robert Murphy, Part II: An 
animal story. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


YOU’VE GOT TO LEARN 


You’ve probably been reading animal stories ever since 
you could read. And before that they were read to you: 
The Three Bears, Thornton Burgess’ books, The Wind in the 
Willows, and others you can remember. What were your 
favorites? 

Some wild animals in fiction act and talk and dress like 
human beings. They keep their groceries in cupboards. 
They go to meetings. They carry canes and pull out watches 
from their pockets when they want to know the time. 

Another type of story-book animal has human qualities — 
wisdom, slyness, courage — but only those characteristics 
‘ which animals in real life share with human beings. 

To which of these groups do Bob Murphy’s otters belong? 
Can you prove your point by reading aloud sentences from 
the story? Which is more human, the otters or Old Specs, 
the raccoon you read about last fall? 

To make a success of a story like this, an author has 
to know a good deal about woods and the life that goes 
on there. It isn’t enough for him to bone up by reading 
somebody else’s book — getting his facts secondhand. He 
has to be the kind of person who spends much time in the 
woods, watching what goes on so carefully that he discovers 
significant signs and learns what they mean. Can you prove 
that Bob Murphy has done this from details in his story? 

Did you notice as you read this story that you aren’t 
introduced to Andy Gates until you are already on good, 
familiar terms with the otter family? Why do you think the 
author wrote the story this way? Why didn’t he tell: you 
as much about the dog as about the otters? 

Sometimes authors write incidents into their stories that 
shouldn’t be there. The stories would be better if they were 


cut out. Even good authors make mistakes. Do you think 
the feud between the otter and the trout belongs im this: 
story? What does it add to the story? 

Could you explain the mesnitig of the tite. 6f-the stargil 
to someone who didn’t understand it? Now that you've 
read the first half, how do you think the story will end? 


FRIENDS TO EVERYONE 

Did you notice that Mr. Untermeyer uses the word “con- 
fess” in his very first sentence? Throughout his article he 
speaks honestly about himself. He doesn’t try to persuade 
you or himself that he was an A-English student. He was 
an average boy. He read and liked the books other boys 
liked. He explains how he discovered more and more books 
and what they came to mean to him. f 

As you read the article did you find yourself asking your- 
self questions about yourself and books? You may learn a 
good bit if you ask and answer a few as honestly as Mr. 
Untermeyer does. These, for instance: Did you begin with 
the classics? Do you read haphazardly or systematically? 
Have you acquired a sincere respect for “the power of the 
word”? What people have you met in books that you 
couldn’t meet in real life? What book-trips have you taken’ 
to places you have never actually seen? How many of the 
books that Mr. Untermeyer mentions have you read? If you 
were writing this article about yourself what books would 
you substitute for some of those which have been his 
favorites and have perhaps influenced him strongly? 

Now that you've asked and answered these questions, 
write a straightforward piece about yourself and books, 
Don’t be afraid to be honest. “You as you are” is worth 
writing about; “you as you think you ought to be” is dull 
reading and doesn’t fool anybody. 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 

Did you ever listen to Robert Benchley over the radio or 
see him in the movies? Without knowing him personally 
did you ever wonder what he was like in private life? Does 
what Mr. Sullivan writes about him fit into the picture 
you have of him? 

In a way, what Mr. Sullivan has written about Mr 
Benchley is an elegy. What is an elegy? Can you name other 
elegies? Have you read William Allen White’s piece about 
his daughter Mary? 

What is written about a man when he dies depends upomt 
two people — the man himself and the person writing about 
him. It depends also upon the purpose of the writing. The 
best pieces are done by persons who knew him well and 
cared enough about him to want to tell what he meant 
them. Does Mr. Sullivan make you feel you know Benchley 
better than you did before you read this article? 5 

Theme Tip: Try to describe someone you have known wel 
so that your friends who never knew the person will shaf® 
your feeling for him or her. Mr. Sullivan gives you a good 
lead: tell stories about the person. They needn’t be funn 
They must be ‘characteristic. > 





Key to ‘We Challenge You” 
I. 1-Fulton; 2-Watt; 3-Stephenson; 4-Selden; 
Wright; 7-Nebuchadnezzar; 8-Magellan. 
II. l-c, 2-a, 8-b, 4-a, 5-c, 6-d. J 
III. 1-N.Y., Conn.; 2-N. Y.; 3-Assembly; 4-Philadelphia; § 
Va.; 6-N. Y.; 7-Hamilton; 8-Washington. 


5-Ford; 
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epee ONLY BY HIGHWAY 


you meet the real America! 


There’s just one way to know and enjoy the transportation. Aboard a Greyhound there 
magnificent Country in which you live. That’s _are no traffic problems ... but there is deep- 
to see it close up, face to face—within hand- _— cushioned chair comfort which makes it easy 
clasp range of its friendly people—in the very —_¢ relax and enjoy the passing scene. 

shadow of its trees and mountains. That way 

is the Highway. Along routes that reveal the distinctive local 


« Greyhound alone serves nearly all the famous color of each community, State, and region, 


Highways of the United States and Canada, Greyhound takes you out to meet the real 
and Greyhound covers 75,000 miles of motor- America... an experience you'll find 
ways at a lower cost than any other type of | Only by Highway. 


GREYHOUND 
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PACIFIC 


International 
Map on top shows location of Bikini. Map below it is 
closeup. Atoll is made up of 21 islets; 8 have names. 
The lagoon will hold the 97 ships of suicide fleet. 


an explosion will take place in May that will influence 

the life of every living thing on our planet. An atomic 
bomb, the first to be used in peacetime, will be dropped 
on nearly 100 ships. 

“Operation Crossroads” is the Navy’s name for this planned 
drama destined to be truly the “greatest show on earth.” 
It is not being staged for entertainment, however. Within 
the ring of 21 islets that make up Bikini Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands, a gigantic scientific experiment will take place. 
Planned jointly by Army, Navy, Air Force and civilian 
leaders, the historic test will determine the effects of the 
atomic bomb on naval vessels. This information will then 
be used to perfect the naval defenses of the United States. 

There are also other reasons for this plan to make an 
atomic target of 97 ships, including famous battleships of 
U. S., German, and Japanese fleets. Vice Admiral William 
H. P. Blandy, director of the performance, has said that 
it will have two other purposes — to train men in attacking 
ships with atomic bombs, and to study the effect of the 
bomb on military installations and equipment. 

What will happen when this force that devastated the 


[’ a tiny ring of islands in a remote spot in the Pacific, 
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“Sighted Navy, 


Sank 
Same” 


Test in May of atomic bomb against 
warships may provide new lessons for Navy 


cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki leaves the bomb bay of 
the big B-29? Will the battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines dissolve into space? Will the hulls of the 
ships be crushed into fragments? Will any ships escape? 

On the answers to these questions depends the future 
of Uncle Sam’s Navy, and of all the navies of the world. 

There will be three acts to “Operation Crossroads.” In 
Act One, in May, the atomic bomb will be timed to explode 
several hundred feet above the target fleet. Navy men 
believe that those ships in the line of the direct hit will be 
sunk, Some damage probably will be done to the ships 
anchored in the surrounding area, but estimates of the 
extent of this damage vary. 


Like 300 Tons of TNT in Lake Two Feet Deep 


Act Two will take place on July 1. This time an atomic 
bomb will be dropped to burst at the surface of the water 
among the target ships. Some ships should sink, others should 
be overturned by the blast, the Navy men say. A tidal wave 
100 feet high may be thrown up when this second bomb 
explodes in the 180-foot deep lagoon. One expert has stated 
that the effect will be the same as if 300 tons of TNT 
were set off in a small lake two feet deep. 

No one knows what will happen in Act Three, to take 
place some time in 1947. The third atomic bomb will be 
timed to explode far below the water’s surface at a depth 
greater than any submarine can now navigate. Special 
instruments to record and measure the underwater effects 
of atomic bombs are being constructed. 

In all three tests, the same guinea pig fleet will be used. 
Included will be the Arkansas, the New York, the Nevada, 
and the Pennsylvania — four of our oldest and heaviest sea- 
scarred battlewagons. With them will be two heavy cruisers, 
the Pensacola and the Salt Lake City, and the aircraft car- 
rier Saratoga, Other atomic bomb victims will be the German 
heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen, the Japanese light cruiser Sakawa, 
and the Japanese battleship Nagato. The Nagato was once 
the flagship of Admiral Yamamoto. 

Admiral Blandy explained that both large and small ships 
will be placed and anchored in such a way. that some of 
each would be sunk and others damaged. Some of the 
landing craft included in the “Crossroads” test will be 
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drawn up on the coral beaches of Bikini Atoll. While a few 
of the five submarines to be used will be partly submerged, 
the others will be entirely beneath the surface of the water. 
Thus we will get the effects of both aerial and surface 
blasts. 

The lagoon (or lake) inside the ring of coral islands 
will be aswarm with “drones.” These are robot planes, 
unmanned and radio-controlled, which will be flown above 
the explosion area to take photographs. Other planes will 
be flown directly into the blast area to measure it. 

Naturally, no human beings will be aboard the guinea 
pig ships. It is possible, however, that goats or other ani- 
mals may be left on the ships. In order to note what damage 
is done to such Army equipment as tanks, planes, ammuni- 
tion, and rations, these will be left exposed on the decks 
of the target ships. Admiral Blandy has said that about 
20,000 men will be involved in preparing the ships and 
other equipment. In addition to the target ships, 50 more 
vessels will be used to transport equipment to the area 
and to remove the crews from the guinea pigs. 


News Cameramen and Writers Ten Miles Away 


Heavily shielded shelters are being built on the tiny 
islands surrounding the lagoon. Automatic motion-picture 
cameras will be placed in them to record the explosions. 
It has not been disclosed how close the nearest human 
eye will be. You will be able to see the great show through 
the eyes of reporters, radio commentators, and magazine 
writers who will be admitted as observers. A special press 
ship is to be provided, which will be permitted to come 
within eight to ten miles of the target fleet. 

Other observers will be stationed in dugouts and concrete 
fortifications built on shore. They will wear leaded suits. 
They will also have other safety gear, now secret, to pro- 
tect them from the dangerous rays resulting from the 
explosion. 

It will be necessary to evacuate the 160 natives who now 
make their homes on Bikini Atoll, as well as the 300 natives 
who live on Eniwetok Atoll, 170 miles away. 

Although technical details of the great experiment are 
being worked out smoothly, political questions are causing 





Acme 


Saratoga is readied for role of guinea pig. Workmen 
remove armament from deck of indomitable carrier. 





some difficulty. Our Government decided that we would 
keep the secret of the atomic bomb until the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission had worked out some way to 
control its use, Some congressmen and military officials 
believe that the security of the United States might be 
endangered if representatives of foreign countries were in- 
vited to observe the effects of the tests. , 

The Army and Navy Journal writes that . . . “the world 
would be as well informed of the lessons learned as the 
United States, which did the main pioneer work in the 
development of the missile . . . Thus our country would 
lose an advantage which it could successfully employ in 
providing such a defense that no aggressor nation would 
dare to embark upon war... .” 


Observers from UNO Atomic Energy Commission 


President Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes have 
agreed, nevertheless, that members of the UNO Atomic 
Energy Commission should be invited. as observers. Many 
commentators have pointed out that representatives of the 
Soviet Union, China, France, or other countries could 
hardly learn how to manufacture the bomb by watching 
the explosion. 

“A peaceful state has nothing whatever to gain from 
veiling its power and could only raise doubts as to its 
motives by trying to do so,” says the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

It is also argued that it would be a good thing to have 
representatives of other countries see what happens when 
an atomic bomb goes off. They would be more determined 
than ever to keep the peace. 

Senator Scott Lucas, Democrat of Illinois, has brought 
up the question of whether we should have the test at 
all. “If we are to outlaw the use of the atomic bomb ‘for 
military purposes, why should we be making plans to dis- 
play atomic power as an instrument of destruction?” he asks. 

Nevertheless, Navy and Army officials are convinced that 
the knowledge to be gained from “Operation Crossroads” 
is necessary for our national defense. The test will take place 
—and the U. S. Navy will then be tailored to fit the require- 
ments of the Atomic Age. 


international 


Farewell is waved by New Yorker as battleship New 
York leaves on first leg of journey to destruction. 
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\ yeats 


of Annapolis 


few months ago, the United States Naval Academy cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary. During those hundred years, 
Annapolis became the largest and most celebrated institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. It has sent its graduates to 
serve in the five wars in which our nation has participated. 

The Naval Academy is today on the threshold of a change 
as revolutionary as the Navy’s shift from sai] to steam. It 
is the change from sea to air. An air arm of top flight 
strength will be an integral unit of the nation’s armada of 
fighting ships. 

The new superintendent in charge of the Naval Academy 
served during the war as commander of our aircraft in the 
South Pacific theater. He is Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, 
who came out of the Academy in 1906. He has pledged 
to indoctrinate every midshipman with a basic understand- 
ing of the ‘science of aeronautics. 

Admiral Fitch’s second project is the expansion of the 
Academy itself — only he wants to expand it at Annapolis. 
It has been suggested that a second Nava] Academy be set 
up on the West Coast. Admiral Fitch feels that such a 
step would be like splitting Harvard or Yale into two seg- 
ments in separate parts of the country. 


To Double Size of Enrollment 


Meanwhile, efforts to double the size of the Academy 
from its present enrollment of 3,000 to 6,000 are afoot. 
Under this proposed plan, appointments would be made as 
at present. But there would be at least four nominations 
(instead of one) for each appointment each year, and the 
Navy would make the final choice. 

At present each of the 436 representatives in Congress 
and each of the 96 senators may make five Academy 
appointments, In addition, the Vice President may name 
five, twenty-five are appointed at large and five are ap- 
pointed from the District of Columbia. These last two 
groups are named by the President. The law also authorizes 
the appointment of 100 enlisted men each year (Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps) to be selected by competitive 
examination. 

The appointments of the 25 midshipmen at large are 
given by the President to the sons of officers and enlisted 
men of the regular Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
THese men, owing to their duties, are unable to establish 
permanent residence. They are thus not in a position to 
secure nominations for their sons from senators or repre- 
sentatives. 

There has been a definite trend away from direct Con- 
gressional appointment. In earlier years, a senator or repre- 
sentative exercised his right to choose any young man he 
wished as a candidate for admission to the Academy. Of 
course the applicant has ‘to pass the usual entrance examina- 
tion at Annapolis — but this was usually not too difficult. 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 





Harris-Ewing 
Bancroft Hall, Annapolis, is world’s largest dorm. 
These Middies are getting ready for week-end “hop.” 


In recent years most congressmen have held competitive 
examinations — mostly under Civil Service control — which 
any qualified young man in the congressman’s district 
might take. This has avoided favoritism. 

The life of the midshipmen at the Academy, while one 
of Spartan discipline and training, is colorful. Over the 
years they have developed a language of their own of which 
they are quite proud. It is a jargon that bewilders the casual 
visitor, 

The midshipman’s girl who comes to Annapolis for a 
hop is his “drag,” and if he is off with her for an afternoon 
he is “draggin’.” Annapolis City is Crabtown, and a girl 
who is a resident of the city is a “crab.” “Skinny” is the 
course given in chemistry and physics, and the courses given 
by the dignified Department of English, History, and 
Government are affectionately and collectively known as 
“bull.” 

Fighting is of course forbidden but there are occasions 
when even well-disciplined midshipmen allow their tempers 
to flare. Here is an anecdote that illustrates the Academy 
tradition against the slightest prevarication. A midshipman 
with a black eye and a generally ruffled appearance sought 
the doctor in the sick bay. “What happened to you?” in- 
quired the genial man of medicine. “I might have run into 
a post, sir,” replied the young man. “Come right in,” 
answered the doctor heartily. “The post is already here 
ahead of you.” 

Talking in ranks is also forbidden. An officer queried a 
midshipman, “Did I just hear you talking in ranks?” 

“I sincerely hope not, sir,” was the earnest reply. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 








HAT child-wonder of the age, the in- 
fant UNO, proved to be a bouncing 
baby. It has already learned to walk 
and talk, but to the amazement of its 
nursemaids, it has still to cut its teeth. 
Robust in health, the youngster has 
survived attacks of Iranian “measles” 
and Greco-Indonesian “chicken pox.” Many rough hands 
have rocked its cradle but the kid is tough. “ 

Unlike the late League of Nations, the. young UNO .is 
facing its crises early in life. That its frail body was able 
to withstand them holds definite promise of a long life. 
Clearly, the Calamity Janes were wrong. But neither were 
the Hopeful Pollyannas right. In all truth, the UNO is not 
yet a giant-slayer. 

To appraise its actual strength, let us review the UNO’s 
brief biography to date. The first session of the General 
Assembly has now passed into history. It was not a mutual 
admiration meeting. Despite intentions to limit it to purely 
organizational matters, it could not be held within those 
bounds. By the time the session was over, major international 
disputes had been publicly aired. 


What Was Planned and What Actually Happened 

How far the London meeting strayed from its original 
plans may be judged by a study of the official agenda (order 
of business). As suggested by the Preparatory Commission, 
the first session of the General Assembly was to set up house. 
The proposed agenda listed 21 items. They dealt mainly 
with routine problems such as establishment of committees 
and election of officers. 

That is all that was planned for that session. Now let us 
see what actually happened. No sooner were the formal 
pleasantries exchanged at the opening meeting, when “un- 
scheduled” issues started to crop up. Before long, diplomatic 
dignity was thrown to the winds as the delegates engaged 
in a series of forensic fisticuffs. 

All this “heat” was undoubtedly due to the presence of 
the press. It encouraged the small fry in the family of nations 
to speak up. It also made the major powers mindful of public 





‘ opinion. This time the Big Three were exposed to the light 


of publicity. They were playing before an audience. That 
made a difference. 

The delegates were split three ways. There were these 
basic clashes of interest: (1) small powers versus big powers; 
(2) eastern Europe versus western democracies; and (3) 
Russia versus Britain. 

We are now ready for a play by play account of the 
first session. To keep the score straight, it must be remem- 
bered that Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Balkans (except 
Greece) and partially Norway are in the so-called Russian 
orbit. The western European countries are in the British 
orbit. The American nations are neutral. 
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She wanted work... 


Security Council, most powerful body of UNO, has chief 
peace. 


UNIO 


responsibility for maintaining international 








Election of officers. The Presidency of the Assembly —a 
post carrying more prestige than actual power — went to 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, who was 
supported by Britain. He won on a secret ballot, 28 to 23. 
His only opponent was Trygve Lie, Norway’s Foreign 
Minister, who was strongly backed by the Soviet Union. 

Seeurity Council. The Big Five are permanent members on 
this most powerful organ of the UNO. To join them, the 
following six non-permanent members were elected: Aus- 
tralia, Brazil and Poland for two-year terms; and Egypt, 
Mexico and the Netherlands for one-year terms. Russia, 
which wanted Norway also elected, sought to postpone the 
elections. The U. S. and British delegates opposed the move. 

Economic and Social Council. Those elected to this 
18-member body were: the Big Five; five American nations 
(Canada, Chile, Peru, Colombia and Cuba); six European 
nations (Norway, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, Greece 
and Yugoslavia); Lebanon for the Middle East; and India. 

Atomic Energy Commission. In one of the rare instances 
of complete unanimity, the General Assembly by unanimous 
vote approved the creation of a commission to study the 
control of atomic energy. 

Secretary-General. After a two-week deadlock in she 
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ee. and she got it! 
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Security Council, Norway’s Foreign Minister, Trygve Lie, 
was finally chosen for this highest post in the UNO. Britain 
and the U. S. had originally supported Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador to Washington, against Russian candi- 
dates -from eastern European countries, Because of the veto 
power enjoyed by each of the Big Five, the selection had to 
be unanimous. A compromise was reached. Lie was known 
to be acceptable to the Russians and hé proved “not unac- 
ceptable” to the British. 

Iran. The first bombshell to shatter the surface harmony 


During clash over Iran and Greece, Stettinius (center) 
explained point to Vishinsky (left). Bevin is on right. 


International News 





Robust Youngster 


Survives exciting events and 
shows promise of long life 


at the UNO exploded when little Iran formally appealed to 
the Security Council to investigate Russian “interference” in 
Iran’s “internal affairs.” The Soviet delegate, Andrei Vishin- 
sky, maintained that the Security Council had no authority 
to deal. with this case since the Russo-Iranian dispute did 
not in his opinion endanger world security. 

After several days of bitter bickering, a compromise was 
reached. The Council by unanimous vote ordered Russia and 
Iran to resume direct negotiations, But the Council reserved 
the right to “request information on the progress” of the 
talks and to judge the results achieved. 

Greece and Indonesia. Stung by Iran’s complaint, the 
Soviet Union struck back with a double-barreled charge 
against Britain. It asserted that “the presence of British 
troops” in Greece and Indonesia constituted “a danger to 
peace.” This brought a counter-charge from British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin that the real danger to the peace 
of the world today was Moscow and its Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Bevin declared that British forces were in Greece with 
the consent of the Greek government to insure free elections, 
As tempers rose to the boiling point, a compromise suggested 
by American delegate Stettinius was worked out, Under this 
compromise, Vishinsky agreed not to press his charges that 
1946 
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British troops in Greece presented a menace to peace. 
In the same manner, Bevin offered to retract his demand that 
the Security Council issue a formal declaration acquitting 
Britain of Russia’s charges. 

The Soviet Ukrainian delegate, Manuilsky, then charged 
that the British were up to no good in Indonesia. This was 
too much for Bevin. “I give you the lie,” he shouted at the 
Ukrainian, “that we ever attacked the Indonesian [national] 
movement. All the facts are against you.” He explained that 
British troops entered Indonesia by order of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They were there to rescue 250,000 internees and to 
disarm the Japanese’ forces. British troops did not fire a 
shot until they were attacked by extreme Indonesian nation- 
alists. 

Meanwhile, Syria and Lebanon appealed to the Security 
Council to recommend “the total and simultaneous evacua- 
tion” from the Levant of the French and British troops 
stationed there. 

The issue of trusteeship also came up. Britain announced 
that it will place its mandated territories in Africa under 
UNO trusteeship. To Trans-Jordan, the British promised 
early independence. Palestine must await the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Inquiry report. Australia, New Zealand and Belgium 
also offered to transfer some of their mandated areas to the 
Trusteeship Council. The future status of the Pacific islands 
taken from Japan by the Americans is still to be decided. 

Another routine “item” on the agenda was the election 
of 15 judges to the International Court of Justice. Green H. 
Hackworth, legal adviser to Secretary of State Brynes, was 
among those elected to the tribunal. 
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Spaak (right), Assembly President, greets Lie, Secretary 
General. Gladwyn Jebb, Executive Secretary, looks on. 


Finally, there was the matter of selecting a site for the 
permanent headquarters of the UNO. The seven-man inspec- 
tion committee officially recommended the North. Stamford- 
Greenwich area, in New York’s Westchester County and 
Connecticut’s Fairfield County. It named New York City 
as its primary choice for an interim world capital. ° 

This sums up the first session of the General Assembly. 
The next session will be held in September in the United 
States. 

What has the UNO accomplished at its first meeting? 
It has created a tribunal where all nations— small and 
large — can air their disputes. 
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Choosing a Capifal 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


FTER weeks of debate, discussion, and investigation, 

the UNO committee has now formally recommended 
a site for the world capital — northern Westchester County 
in New York and Fairfield County in western Connecticut. 
New York City has been recommended as the location for 
the temporary capital. The recommendations still have to 
go back to the Assembly, but it is probable that they will 
be accepted by that body. Within a year or two actual 
construction of the world capital will get under way. 

All this seems curiously artificial. It must seem particularly 
so to most Europeans. In Europe capital cities grow. They 
are not selected and built. Yet to Americans the process is 
familiar enough. 

Over a hundred and fifty years ago, the question of 
selecting a national capital was agitating Americans. Phila- 
delphia, largest city of the states, was the natural choice 
for the meeting of the Continental Congress. It seemed the 
logical choice for the permanent capital. 

It would undoubtedly have become the national capital 
had it not been for two things: the jealousy of Southerners 
who wanted the capital located more nearly in the middle 
of the United States, and the inability or unwillingness 
of the local authorities in Philadelphia to protect the Con- 
gress frorn violence. 

Virginia, at that time, was the largest and most populous 
of the American states. The division between the slave- 
holding states and those states which had done away with, 
or were about to do away with, slavery was very sharp. 
The Southerners wanted the capital somewhere near the di- 
viding line between slavery and non-slavery — that is, in 
Maryland or along the Potomac. 

The second reason why congressmen turned down 
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Officials of North Castle, N. Y., in proposed UNO site 
area, check map. World capital will cover 42 sq. miles. 
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Philadelphia was really unimportant. At thé time, however, 
it loomed large. In 1783 soldiers of the Pennsylvania line 
were discontented because they. had been so long without 
pay and their petitions had been ignored. They mutinied, 
marched on Philadelphia, and threatened the Continental 
Congress. Congress fled to Princeton, and thereafter met 
at various places — Baltimore, Lancaster and York in Penn- 
sylvania, Trenton, and New York City. 

From 1783 on, the question of the permanent capital con- 
tinued to be discussed. Offers came from a great variety of 
places — from Kingston, New York; from Princeton; from 
Annapolis, Maryland; from Virginia. Some of these offers 
were accompanied by promises of large areas of land and 
substantial payments toward the erection of capital build- 
ings, hotels, and offices. 

Meantime, the Convention to draw up a new Constitu- 
tion met in Philadelphia, in the summer of 1787. Among 
other things it provided, in the new Constitution, for the 
“seat of the Government” — the word capital was not used. 
This was to be a district not exceeding ten miles square, 
both territory and jurisdiction to be ceded by a state or 
states. No specific place was indicated. 

This provision for a ten-mile-square seat of Government 
aroused the most hysterical opposition from some quarters. 
Patrick Henry charged that this territory, under the exclu- 
sive control of Congress, would be the scene of despotism 
and tyranny. 

The first Congress under the new Constitution met in 
New York City, and New York had hopes of keeping it 
there. But Congress voted to move to its permanent loca- 
tion. (The analogy here between the first meeting of the 
UNO Assembly in London, the temporary seat in New 
York City, and the permanent location, after five years, 
in the Westchester-Connecticut region, is a close one.) 

But where was the permanent location to be? Northerners 
wanted it in Philadelphia or New York; Southerners in 
Virginia. Finally a compromise—or deal—was arranged. 


Compromise on Potomac 

The major question before Congress at the time was 
that of the national Government taking up the debts of the 
states. Hamilton and his followers were in favor of this 
plan as one method of strengthening the Federal Govern- 
ment. Madison and his followers, mostly from the South, 
were against it. The Congress was evenly divided — one 
or two votes would carry or defeat the measure. 

At this point, Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a famous 
compromise. Hamilton promised to get his followers to vote 
for locating the capital on the Potomac River, if Jefferson 
would get a few Southern votes for taking up the state 
debts. The plan went through and Congress voted to estab- 
lish the capital on the Potomac. 

It is of some interest that the exact location of the 
capital was left to President Washington, and that he 
personally went over all the possible territory and fixed on 
the present site of the District of Columbia. 
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ROBERT FULTON (1765-1815) Father of the Steamboat 


Now that ocean liners cross the Atlantic in four days, it is difficult te remem- 
ber that ships once depended on wind for their speed. 

Such was the state of navigation when Robert Fulton was born in Little Brit- 
ain, Pennsylvania. Fulton’s earliest interest was drawing, and in 1786 he went 
to London to study art. There he turned to engineering. Within a few years, he 


machines for sawing marble, spinning flax, and twisting rope, as 
n inclined plane to replace canal locks. 


When he turned his talent to a steam-propelled ship, Fulton was able to 
learn from the failure of Fitch, Rumsey, and other steamboat builders. Al- 
though Fulton did not originate any of its parts, he is credited with the inven- 
tion of the steamboat. He was the first to put together a steamboat that could 
be used successfully for commercial purposes. 
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1. Bob Fulton liked to fish, but he did not enjoy 
the hard work of poling the boat. He figured 
out an easier way when he was 14 years old. 
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Fulton in steamboats. When 
he tested his first boat on the 
Seine in 1803, it broke in two 
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2. In later years, his inventive genius produced many new machines. 
In 1800, Fulton developed a submarine torpedo boat, but could not 
interest the French or — Demme in it. 
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5. Crowds gathered on New York wharves to jeer as the Clermont 
began its first voyage in August, 1807. They stayed to cheer as the 
strange boat steamed — up the Hudson. 


































and. sank beneath the river. 
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4. Fulton's second Gitempt onal successful. 
He then returned to America to build a 
steamboat to navigate the Hudson River 
between New York and Albany. 
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Refugee Problem in Reich 


What Happened: There are thousands 
of anti-Soviet Poles and Yugoslavs in 
Germany who réfuse to go back to their 
respective homelands, which they allege 
are Soviet-dominated. There are also 
thousands of GI Joes in Germany who 
are rarin’ to go home. It occurred to 
some U. S. Army officers that it would 
be a feasible idea to use these Poles and 
Yugoslavs in labor service companies 
to replace homebound Yanks. 

Thus some 17,000 displaced Poles are 
already in the service of the U. S. Army 
in the American-occupied zone of Ger- 
many. Another 10,000 Yugoslavs are try- 
ing to achieve the same status as the 
Poles. These armies are reported dom- 
inated by anti-Soviet sympathizers. The 
Yugoslavs are pledged to fight for the 
overthrow of Marshal Tito’s government 
and for the restoration of King Peter. 

The Russians protested against our 
using these refugees. The War Depart- 
ment has ordered the dismissal of some 
700 Yugoslavs serving with our forces. 
No action was taken against the Poles. 
The Army reported the Poles were not 
carrying on anti-Soviet propaganda. 

What’s Behind It: Does the arming of 
such anti-Soviet troops constitute a 
threat to peace? This depends on the 
size and independence of these forces. 





New Britain-Egypt Pact 


What Happened: The Egyptian gov- 
ernment requested the early withdrawal 
of British troops from their country. 
They asked the British government to 
fix an early date for a joint conference to 
revise the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
1936. “It goes without saying,” the 
Egyptian note added, “that the negotia- 
tions will include the question of the 
Sudan.” 

The British replied that they were 
willing to review their treaty arrange- 
ments with Egypt. But the note did not 
commit itself on Sudan’s future status. 

What’s Behind It: The treaty of 1936 
expires in December. Under its provi- 
sions (1) the Sudan is ruled jointly by 
Britain and Egypt; (2) the British are 
permitted to maintain in Egypt 10,000 
troops and 400 RAF pilots (presumably 
to protect the Suez Canal). 

The extremely nationalistic Wafd 
party in Egypt, which is steadily grow- 
ing in strength, is opposed to any new 
London-Cairo pact. A “partnership” be- 
tween Egypt and Britain, they insist, 
would be “between a lion and a lamb.” 

The British are believed to be willing 


‘to withdraw their troops from Egypt. 


But they are not convinced that the 


Sudanese are any too anxious to switch ' 


their allegiance to the Egyptians. 


International News 


“War bride” transport Argentina, carrying 458 British brides and 175 


children, landed in N. Y. Marine sergeant rushes to greet war bride, son. 
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U. S. Recognizes Romania 


What Happened: The U. S. State 
Department has recognized the pro- 
Soviet government of Romania. At the 
Big Three Conference in Moscow last 
December, it was decided to recognize 
the regime of Premier Petru Groza after 
he had included in his cabinet one rep- 
resentative each of the National Peasant 
party and the Liberal party, and had 
promised to hold free elections. Re- 
cently two opposition party representa- 
tives were appointed Ministers Without 
Portfolio. ’ 

The State Department note of recog- 
nition stated that: “1. General elections 
should be held in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 

“2... . these elections . . . shall be 
held on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot with the participation 
ot all democratic and anti-fascist parties. 

“3. Freedom of the press, speech, 
religion and assembly shall be assured.” 

A similar note was dispatched to 
Romania by the British government. 

What’s Behind It: The recognition of 
the Romanian government is an essential 
preliminary to the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with the former Nazi satellite 
state. This move was more an expression 
of hope for an ultimate democratic gov- 
ernment in Romania than an approval 
of the present regime. 


Food Cuts to Feed Europe 


What Happened: President Truman 
has called on Americans to get along 
with darker bread and fewer bakery 
products so that millions of Europeans 
will not starve. If necessary, he will call 
for a return to meat rationing, he said. 

The President ordered nine steps 
aimed at conserving wheat and other 
foods so that additional supplies can be 
sent abroad. These include asking mil- 
lers to step up the wheat flour extraction 
rate to produce more flour from each 
bushel of wheat. As a result, your bread 
will be “cream-colored.” Another order 
prohibits the use of wheat for making 
whisky. * 

What’s Behind It: The ravages of war 
have cut food production so much that 
more than 140,000,000 Europeans must 
live on 2,000 calories a day for the 
next few months, and 100,000,000 per- 
sons will receive 1,500 calories or less. 
The average consumption for each 
American per day is 3,300 calories. 
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Map shows strategic islands involved in trusteeship. Note that islands, 
formerly held by Japan, control pathway to Philippines, Japan and China. 


U. S. Pacific Island Bases 


What Happened: What to do with the 
Pacific islands conquered from Japan 
is a subject of debate in Washington. 
Army and Navy chiefs are reported will- 
ing to place the Ryukyus, and the Izu, 
Bonin, and Volcano Island groups under 
United Nations trusteeships — provided 
the United States is appointed sole 
trustee. But they maintain that it is 
essential to our national defense to an- 
nex the Marianas, Marshall, Caroline, 
and Palau Island groups. 

The Army and Navy views do not 
jibe completely with the Administra- 
tion’s ideas. President Truman stated 
that all the islands taken by the United 
States from the Japanese would be 
placed under UNO trusteeships. He 
qualified this, however, by saying that 
this country would be the sole trustee 
of islands considered necessary for the 
national defense. 

There is still another opinion in Con- 
gress, that the United States should 
annex outright all islands acquired by 
spilling so much American blood. 

What’s Behind It: A clear statement 
of our position in the Pacific is necessary 
before the issue of trusteeships for other 
territories can be settled. However, until 
UNO has outlawed war for all time, our 
generals and admirals feel it their duty 
to make sure that the United States has 
the strongést possible defense system. 
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Scholastic Newsettes 


Shattering an Aleutian. Next time you 
drop into the Aleutian Islands for an 
Eskimo pie, don’t reach for a club if 
some frozen-faced Aleut screams, “Ma- 
cungsinaxtagalikuquing!” He’s just tell- 
ing you, “I made an ail-out effort.” 
That’s the way the word is defined in the 
Aleutian dictionary just put out by the 
Department of Interior. 

Hold that tiger. Don’t lay that pistol 
down, babe! There are tigers loose in 
Chicago. That’s 4-year-old Claire Fied- 
ler’s story. Just arrived in the U, S. with 
her war-bride mother, the little English- 
born gal thinks cows are bought in drug 
stores — “you get everything there” — 
and New York is swarming with. cow- 
boys and Indians. Who told her? — her 
papa, an American seaman, first class. 
Which proves you can squeeze_a lot of 
funny tunes out of an American Fiedler. 

Shake well before Usa-ing. When is 
the USA the Usa? When it’s in Japan, 
pal. Simple, eh — like 8th term Latin. 
It seems Usa is a small Jap village. 
Before the war, some cagey Nip manu- 
facturers flooded the Far East with 
goods “Made in USA.” The use of cap- 
ital letters tricked the unwary buyers 
into believing the stuff was made in the 
U.S.A. Of course, the tricksters don’t 
live there anymore. A recent decree by 
General MacArthur put them out of 
business. 


Full Production Ahead? 


What Happened: Molten steel may 
be running soon in the steel mills of 
America. Philip Murray, president of 
the 750,000 striking U.S. Steel Work- 
ers, is negotiating a contract with the 
U.S. Steel Corporation which grants 
wage increases of 18% cents an hour, as 
proposed by President Truman. Con- 
cessions were made to the steel indus- 
try, too, in the form of higher prices. 
The price of steel ingots may now be 
allowed to go up by approximately 
$5.00 a ton, which is less than 10 per 
cent of the present price. . 

It was rumored that the settlement 
was made possible under a new national 
wage-price policy now being worked 
out. The new formula may allow wage 
and price increases for all businesses. 
The old policy was to deal individually 


with requests for wage and price in- . 


creases. These increases will have to be 
passed along to you in the form of 
higher prices for the things you buy. 

While Administration leaders chose 
this path as the best way to insure 
uninterrupted production, the House of 
Representatives acted to curb strikes by 
passing the Case bill. A substitute for 
the “fact-finding” measure requested by 
President Truman, the Case bill gives 
the Government broad powers to .en- 
force cooling-off periods before a strike 
can be called, forbids violent picketing, 
and bans most jurisdictional strikes and 
boycotts. 

What's Behind It: OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles, Civilian Production 
Administrator John D. Small, and Re- 
conversion Director John W. Snyder, 
compromised and decided that allowing 
some wage and price increases was the 
only way in which the country could 
weather the reconversion period. 





Werner in Atlanta Constitution 
Can you spare a loaf? 








Who's Who 


Trygve Lie 


The recently-elected UNO Secretary 
General is a ruddy, curly-headed Nor- 
wegian named Trygve Lie (pronounced 
Trig-va Lee). A former labor union law- 
yer, he will get ample opportunity to 
use his special talent — bringing disput- 
ing parties into agreement. 

Lie was one of the last Norwegian 
Cabinet members to leave Oslo for 
Britain when the Germans invaded 
Norway in 1940, Before escaping from 
the rapidly advancing Nazis, he sent 
more than 1,000 Norwegian merchant 
ship to join the Allied fleets. In 1941, 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Norwegian government-in-exile, 
a post he has held since. 

An energetic worker, Lie still finds 
time for skiing and tennis. His love of 
good food and good humor make his 
many parties justly famous. The 49- 
year-old carpenter’s son is married and 
has three daughters. In taking his UNO 
office, he summed up his ideals and 
character by telling the General Assem- 
bly, “I am the servant of you all.” 


Admiral Blandy 


The man in charge of the Navy’s 
atomic bomb experiments this spring is 
an old hand with all kinds of weapons. 
He is Vice Admiral William H. P. 
Blandy, recently named to Admiral Nim- 
itz’s staff as Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Special Weapons. 

The 55-year-old, square-jawed ad- 
miral has been “passing the ammuni- 
tion” for the Navy ever since he gradu- 
ated from Annapolis at the head of his 
class. 

“Spike” Blandy became chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance in 1941. 
His promotion to rear admiral at that 
time made him the youngest officer of 
his rank. Safety is one of Blandy’s spe- 
cialties. A set of safety rules worked out 
by him as a gunnery officey is now ham- 
mered into every new Navy gun crew. 
A man who keeps his conferences short, 
the “atom admiral” asks sharp questions 
and expects quick, direct answers. 
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TIPS AND TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 





1. THE WORLD SHRINKS AGAIN 


Can you complete the names of each 
of these men famous in the history of 














transportation? 

1. Robert har- 
nessed steam to drive ships. 

2. James was 
Scotch inventor of the steam engine. 

3. George ’s 
“Rocket” made railroading history. 

4. George de- 
signed the first gasoline-powered engine. 

5. Henry ’s Model T 
made motoring popular. 

6. Orville took to 





the air at Kitty Hawk in 1903. 
7. Assyrian King 
built a road of asphalt-covered bricks. 
8. Ferdinand ’s 
ships were first to circle the globe. 


ll. ATOMIZING THE NAVY : 

Underline the correct word or phrase: 

1. The experimental atom-bombing 
of ships is called: (a) Operation Anvil; 
(b) Operation Husky; (c) Operation 
Crossroads; (d) Operation Overlord. 

2. It will take place in the: (a) Mar- 
shalls; (b) Solomons; (c) Carolines; 
(d) Kuriles. 

8. It will be under the direction of 
Vice Admiral: (a) Nimitz; (b) Blandy; 
(c) Halsey; (d) King. 

4. In the first tests, the bomb will be 
timed to explode: (a) above the fleet; 
(b) at the surface of the water; (c) be- 
low the surface; (d) on nearby atolls. 

5. The Saratoga is a: (a) battleship; 
(b) heavy cruiser; (c) aircraft carrier; 
(d) submarine. 

6. Admiral Yamamoto’s flagship was: 
(a) Sakawa; (b) Yamashiro; (c) Akagi; 
(d) Nagato. 


lil. CHOOSING A CAPITAL 


Complete each sentence by writing in 
the correct word. 

1. The UNO committee has recom- 
mended a world capital site in the states 
{RE 2 Se 

2 The temporary capital will be in 
2 > eee 

3. The recommendations must be 
voted on by the UNO _______. 

4. 150 years ago, the largest U. S. 
city was 

5. The largest and most populous 


state was 
6. The first Congress under the New 


Constitution met in 
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7. In the fight over locating the cap- 
ital, a compromise was arranged by Jef- 
ferson and 

8. The exact location of the capital 
was chosen by 


WHADDYUNO? 


A GENERAL INFORMATION QUIZ 
(Answers on page 34) 


OLD TIMERS 

Here is a batch of well-known 
phrases. Each one begins with the word 
“old.” Some are from history, some from 
fiction; some are the names of books and 
songs. Can you add the word or words 
necessary to complete each one? Under 
each is a definition or general hint to 
help you. 

1. Old 
geyser) — 

2. Old Curiosity 
(novel by Dickens) 

3. Old wine in — 
(proverb) 

4. Old man of the 
(Sinbad the sailor met him) 

5. Old 
frigate ) 

6. Old Man 
from Showboat) 

7. Old Rough and 
(Zachary Taylor.) 

8. Old Oaken 
in the well) 

9. Old 
inal court) 

10. Old 
(her dog missed his dinner) 

11. Old 
(so proudly we hail) 








(famous 














(U. S. 





(song 








. (it hung 


(London crim- 








12. Old Folks . (they 
live on the Swanee River) 
13. Old Black (he hears 


gentle voices calling) 
14. Old Lady of 

(Bank of England) 
15. Old 

son) 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

atoll (dt 651) coral island or group of 
islands surrounding a lagoon. 

lagoon (la gdon) shallow lake or chan- 
nel, usually in or near the sea. 

jurisdictional strike—a_ strike called 
when two or more unions claim the right 
to represent the same group of workers. 

Pauley (pé li). 

astrolabe (ds tré lab) instrument once 
used for observing the position of the sun 
and stars to aid ship navigation. 
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WHY NOT A CORAL-BUILDER FOR A PET? 


— Polyp 


with a Past 


By ROBERT BENCHLEY 


NOTE: ROBERT BENCHLEY, a humorist of the 
“neurotic Poor Little Man” school described by Walter 
Blair in Scholastic, Jan. 21, 1946, has recently died. 
Everyone who has read his hilarious short essays (of 
which “Polyp with a Past” is a good example), will miss 
him. Everyone who has laughed himself into a state of 
helpless delight over Benchley movie shorts, will mourn 
the passing of this friendly, kindly man. There was no 
other humorist quite like him. Frank Sullivan (next 
page) is only one of the friends who will miss Robert 
Benchley most sharply. 


F ALL forms of animal life, the polyp is probably the most 
neglected by fanciers. People seem willing to pay atten- 
tion to anything, cats, lizards, canaries, or even fish, but simply 
because. the polyp is reserved by nature and not given to 
showing off or wearing its heart on its sleeve, it is left alone 
under the sea to slave away at coral-building with never a 
kind word or a pat on the tentacles from anybody. 

It was quite by accident that I was brought face to face 
with the human side of a polyp. I had been working on a 
thesis on “Emotional Crisis in Sponge Life,” and came upon 
a polyp formation on a piece of coral in the course of my 
laboratory work To say that I was astounded would be 
putting it mildly. I was surprised. 

The difficulty in research work in this field came in iso- 
lating a single polyp from the rest in order to study the 
personal peculiarities of the little organism, for, as is so often 
the case (even, I fear, with us great big humans sometimes), 
the individual behaves in an entirely different manner in 
private from the one he adopts when there is a crowd around. 
And a polyp, among all creatures, has a minimum of time 
to himself in which to sit down and think. There is always 
a crowd of other polyps dropping in on him, urging him 
to make-a fourth in a string of coral beads or just to come 
out and stick around on a rock for good-fellowship. 

The one which I finally succeeded in isolating was an en- 
gaging organism with a provocative manner and a little way 
of wrinkling up its ectoderm, which put you at once at ease, 
There could be no formality about your relations with this 
polyp five minutes after your first meeting. You were just 
like one great big family. 

Although I have no desire to retail gossip, I think that 
readers of this treatise ought to be made aware of the fact 
(if, indeed, they do not already know it) that a polyp is 
really neither one thing nor another in matters of gender. 
One day it may be a little boy polyp, another day a little 
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girl according to its whim or practical considerations of 
policy. On gray days, when everything seems to be going 
wrong, it may decide that it will be neither boy nor girl but 
will just drift. I think that if we big human cousins of the 
little polyp were to follow the example set by these lowliest 
of God’s creatures in this matter, we all would find ourselves 
much better off in the end. Am I not right, little polyp? 
What was my surprise, then, to discover my little friend 
one day in a gloomy and morose mood. It refused the pea- 
nut-butter which I had brought it and I observed through 
the microscope that it was shaking with sobs. Lifting it up 
with a pair of pincers I took it over to the window to let 
it watch the automobiles go by, a diversion which had, in 
the past, never failed to amuse. But I could see that it was 
not interested. A tune from the Victrola fell equally flat, even 
though I set my little charge on the center of the disc and 
allowed it to revolve at a dizzy pace, which frolic usually 
sent it into spasms of excited giggling. Something was wrong. 


- It was under emotional stress of the most racking kind. 


I consulted Klunzinger’s “Die Korallenthiere des Rothen 
Meeres” and there found that at an early age the polyp is 
quite likely to become the victim of a sentimental passion 
which is directed at its own self. 

In other words, my tiny companion was in love with itself, 
bitterly, desperately, head-over-heels in love. 

In an attempt to divert-it from this madness, I took it on 
an extended tour of the Continent, visiting all the old cathe- 
drals and stopping at none but the best hotels. The malady 
grew worse, instead of better. I thought that perhaps the 
warm sun of Granada would bring the color back into those 
pale tentacles, but there the inevitable romance in the soft 
air was only fuel to the flame, and, in the shadows of the 
Alhambra, my little polyp gave up the fight and died of a 
broken heart. 

I returned to America shortly after not a little chastened 
by what I had witnessed of Nature’s wonders. 





Reprinted from Benchley Beside Himself, by permission of 
Harper & Brothers. 


? Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Robert Benchley’s “how-to-win-friends-and-influence- 
peeple” smile always flashed on when, as in “How to 
Vote,” he gets a mixed response from the audience. 
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BOB BENCHLEY ... 
Knight of Wonderful Nonsense 


By Frank Sullivan 


OW, on top of everything else, we have got to learn to 
get along without hearing Bob Benchley laugh again in 
this world. 

A hundred warm memories of him crowd in, memories 
which in time will soften the present sorrow of his friends, 
and of the hundreds of thousands of others with whom he 
shared his laughter. I cherish such memories as Bob clanking 
genially about in a suit of armor, backstage at a Dutch Treat 
Club show, or of the sound of his laugh in a theater, which 
was worth going to the theater to hear; or the memory of the 
last evening I spent with him, a year ago. It ended along 
toward dawn in that wonderful, cockeyed apartment of his 
in the Royalton, crammed with an hilarious collection of 
mementoes, trophies, strange bric-a-brac, odds and ends, 
books, newspaper files and assorted objets dart including 
several representations of Queen Victoria. Her Majesty 
seemed quite at home in Mr. Benchley’s eyrie, amused at 
last. 

His financial career was a saga in itself. His banking sys- 
tem was informal and original. No bank that Bob favored 
with his business was ever in danger of falling into a rut. 
He was the most stimulating depositor a bank could hope 
to capture. His checks were apt to bear, in addition to the 
conventional endorsement, any friendly message that oc- 
curred to him, as “Bankers Trust Company, I love you!” 
Or the hospitable postscript he put on a check he cashed 
late one night during a ramble through his Manhattan 
domains: “Having a wonderful time, wish you were here.” 
Once when he was a wee bit overdrawn the manager in 
charge of his account wrote him a gentle but harassed ad- 


A 


—— 


- 
SS 


Copyright Walt Disney Productions 
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monition, asking for some money, please. Mr. Benchley went 
right out, bought a mesh bag of those coin-shaped pepper- 
mints that were wrapped in gold foil and looked like $20 
gold pieces, rushed to the bank and beamingly plumped 
the bag of gold on the manager’s desk. 

He had more adventures in Manhattan than the other 
genial Caliph had in Bagdad. Just to meet him and say 
Hello was a tonic. The privilege of spending an evening with 
him came under the head of a boon, and a great many 
people coveted that boon. That was the poor fellow’s cross. 
There just wasn’t enough of him to go-around. There was, 
alas, only one Bob Benchley. 

He played hard and he worked hard. He fulfilled his ob- 
ligations and missed fewer deadlines than most writers do. 
He had a granite integrity, he was entirely free from cant 
and pretension and he knew those things which were im- 
portant and those which were unimportant. I know what 
Howard Dietz meant when he said that Benchley was the 
sanest man he had known. 

He was the kindest of men and hated to say No to any- 
one, but he also hated phonies, crooks, hypocrites and pre- 
tentious people and his tolerance never kept him from flay- 
ing one of these when he felt the situation called for plain 


- speaking. 


He was vitally of New York and, later, of Hollywood but 
basically he was of New England. He spoke with that sliding 
of the A’s that stamps a son of New England and he had 
another regional endowment that can be a botheration to 
the possessor—a New England conscience. During the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case when he overheard a matter he thought 
might be useful to the two accused men he hurried to Boston 
and gave his testimony, in spite of frowns and those elements 
in Massachusetts and at Harvard who thought of the two 
Italians as dirty Reds, and of those who tried to help them 
as little better. The displeasure of these ‘people never 
bothered Mr. Benchley one bit. sd 

He did his own thinking, another New England tradition, 
and formed his own opinions, which were apt to be original, 
sound, and vigorous. He was unafraid, but he never would 
have admitted it. And I know he would be ribald but pa- 
tient at such words of sentiment about him as these. 

Every so often someone would be inspired to remark that 
Mr. Benchley was a True Elizabethan, meaning, I suppose, 
that he was a soul whom Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and their 
friends would have clasped to their hearts. That is certainly 
true, though it is also true that any age except the England 
of the Roundheads would have welcomed him with joy. For 
my own selfish part, I give thanks that he chose to live in 
this age, for that happy circumstance enabled me to have 
the rich, joyous, and rewarding experience of knowing him, 
and delighting in him. 





Copyright 1945, the Newspaper PM. Reprinted by special per- 
mission. 
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The Voyage 
What is my mast? A pen. 
What are my sails? Ten crescent moons 
What is my sea? A bottle of ink. 
Where do I go? To heaven again. 
What do I eat? The amaranth flower, 
While the winds through the jungles think old tunes. 
I eat that flower with ivory spoons 
While the winds through the jungles play old tunes; 
The songs the angels used to sing 
When heaven was not old autumn, but spring — 
The bold, old songs of heaven and spring.* 

——Vachel Lindsay 


Nicholas Vachel Lindsay (1879-1931) spent most of his 
life traveling. Some of his trips took him down the byways 
and into the backyards of America. 

As a young man, Lindsay set out upon a series of wander- 
ings, tramping through Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 
He was an earnest poet, with an evangelistic attitude towards 
his art. Wherever he went, he preached his “Gospel of 
Beauty.” Outfitted with pencils, notebooks, and very little 
else, Lindsay swapped rhymes for bread. Housewives wel- 
comed him, surprised to find a road-dusty poet waiting hat- 
in-hand at their kitchen doors. 


There was another kind of traveling that Lindsay did.- 


Often, perhaps in a Louisiana cabin with the children of 
the house gathered about him, Lindsay’s imagination carried 
his listeners to a faraway palace in Cathay (“The Chinese 
Nightingale”), to savage Africa (“The Congo”), to heaven 
(“General William Booth Enters into Heaven”), to hell 
(“Simon Legree”), to Abraham Lincoln’s Springfield, to 
Washington, D. C., to Palestine, to the Western prairies, to 
the circus, to the moon. His mind explored many paths of 
thought. Lindsay talked up his own theories about city plan- 
ning, about American mythology, about mysticism, and about 
versification. He delivered lectures in support of the Anti- 
Saloon League. And he traveled from college to college, 
reading in a rich baritone voice his loud, exuberant verse. 

Lindsay was like a medieval troubadour, a wandering 
minstrel, determined to reach a modern public through all 
of the means at his command. He developed the use of the 
chant, added stage directions and responses to be given by 
the audience. His rhythms were strong, primitive; his rhymes 
are some of the most skillful in the English language. You 
will enjoy “The Congo,” his most famous poem, for its jazz, 
its gaudy colors, and its buoyant humor. 

In his desire to write of and for the American people, in 
his optimism, and in his crusading enthusiasms, Lindsay re- 
sembles a more important poet, Walt Whitman. 

Whitman (1819-1892) stirred up a blustery wind of con- 
troversy when Leaves of Grass appeared. Emerson wrote 
that he found in this volume of unconventional poetry “the 
courage of treatment which so delights us, and which large 
perception only can inspire. I greet you at the beginning 
of a great career.” 

Other readers were not so appreciative. Whitman’s large, 
sprawling measures; his earthy, life-with-the-bark-on subject 
matter; his “barbaric yawp,” offended those who preferred 
a lace-doily type of verse. 

The first edition of Leaves of Grass offered, instead of the 
poet’s name, a photograph of Whitman in rough workman’s 
1946 
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TRAVELERS 


clothes. Democracy was the keynote — not only political de- 
mocracy, but also a liberal attitude toward poetry itself. 
Whitman called attention to certain vigorous poetic beliefs. 

There were the rhythms of everyday speech in Whitman’s 
poetry (he was an important forerunner of the free verse 
movement). He liked proper names, strong diction, colloquial 
expressions, and adjectives that referred to the body — such 
as “cool-breathed” and “elbowed” earth. From the Bible he 
learned the use of repetition and the balancing of one word 
group against another. And always, in his poetry, he roamed 
the country, commenting upon national events of the past 
and present and prophesying future glories. 


| Hear America Singing 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 

Those of the mechanics, each one singing his as it should 
be blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or 
leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, 
the deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 
singing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the plowboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young: 
wife at work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none 
else, 

The day what belongs to the day — at night the party of 
young fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 

——Walt Whitman. 


*Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company, from 
Vachel Lindsay’s Every Soul Is a Circus. 
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HE Old-Timer’s white hair was like a dandelion puff, 

bobbing among the bright heads of the boys and girls 
who went with him aboard the Hendrick Hudson. He was 
no stranger to this nor any of the-other steamers of the 
Hudson River Day Line running between New York and 
Albany. For years he had sailed up and down the Hudson, 
for he loved the river, its beautiful banks, and its aura of 
history as a Frenchman loves his Paris. 

No sooner had the Hendrick Hudson left the dock than 
the Old-Time» began to tell about_the beginnings of river 
steamboating. As the big ship glided past its sister, the 
Clermont, the old man was well launched on the story of 
the first trip up the Hudson made by the first river-steamer, 
Clermont. The facts were only vaguely familiar to the young 
people in his audience, and the Old-Timer beamed as he 
fished in a bulging pocket and brought forth a piece of 
crumpled paper. 

“I was looking over some old newspapers on file the 
other day,” he said, “and I came across this item in the 
New York Herald of October 7, 1807.” He cleared his throat 
and began to read: 

“In the morning, at six o'clock, Mr. Fulton’s steamboat 
left the ferry stairs at Courtland Street Dock for Albany. She 
was to touch at Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Esopus and Hud- 
son on the way. We understand that she had twenty-five 
passengers.” 

“I wish I had a clipping from the paper exactly two 
months before,” said the Old-Timer with some dissatisfac- 
tion, “because this one doesn’t tell about the first voyage of 
the Clermont on August 7th. The boat was launched with 
great ceremony, even though some of the crowd at the 
wharf called it a tea-kettle. They-soon changed their tune, 
though, when she began to travel upstream without oars or 
sails. They could hardly believe their eyes, and when the 
Clermont made five miles an hour, that was something! The 
farmers and villagers who gathered along the banks to watch 
her go by were scared out of their wits, thinking she was 
some unheard-of monster. Fishermen believed that the noise 
and the churning of the waters by her engines would drive 
the shad and sturgeon from the river. Sail-boat crews were 
green with jealousy, and they deliberately ran her down and 
damaged her aplenty, too.” 

The old man’s young friends stared over the rail and 
laughed at the notion of anyone fearing steam in this atomic 
age. One of the boys asked whether Robert Fulton really 
invented the first steamboat. 

“No, sir,” replied the Old-Timer quickly. “Steamboats 
were built in England some time before the Clermont, and 
here, too. As early as 1785, John Fitch had constructed a 
steamboat and tried her on the Delaware 
River. She moved, too. But Fitch was pen- 
niless and he couldn't find anyone willing 
to back his invention. Finally, in despair, 
he committed suicide. Fitch’s steamboat 
ran eighteen years before Fulton’s.” 









on the Hudson 


By Mabel Lyon 


“Why does Fulton get the credit then?” asked the boy. 

“Fulton and the fellows who came after him perfected 
Fitch’s invention. By the time Fulton’s last steamboat was 
finished, after he died in 1815, lots of improvements had 
been made.” 

Meanwhile, the Hendrick Hudson was sailing smoothly 


upstream past the rugged Palisades, the magnificent es- — 
tates of Westchester County, romantic Tarrytown where | 


Washington Irving lived and wrote, and beneath the grim 
parapet of Sing Sing prison. 

One of the girls, who had just seen Show Boat, asked 
the Old-Timer whether the Hudson had ever seen such 
glamorous vessels. ¢ 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “In the early 1800s the steamers 
used to serve as show-boats in New York City. There were 
entertainments up the river, too. In 1782, while Washington's 
headquarters were at Newburgh, he took part in a brilliant 
river fete. When the Erie Canal was opened in 1825, a 
fleet brought the waters from the Great Lakes to celebrate 
the wedding of the lakes to the Hudson.” 

A quiet girl who had been listening attentively spoke up. 
“I suppose people who rode these boats a hundred years 
ago would open their eyes if they could see this steamer,” 
she said. 

“Oh, no, my dear,” said the Old-Timer, “Even I think 
these modern steamers are pretty plain affairs even though 
they are large and graceful. In the old days, no expense 
was spared to furnish the boats elaborately. There was plenty 
ot help, and the service was the last word in style. Rival 
companies competed for trade. Fares were cut to the bone, 
and rival boats raced one another, in spite of a number of 
serious accidents. The worst one was the wreck of the 
Swallow in 1845. Another in 1852 cost many lives, and the 
public got so wrought up over the reckless disregard for 
the passengers’ safety that the state legislature passed a 
rigid steamboat inspection law. There haven’t been many 
accidents since then.” 

As the Old-Timer spoke the steamboat passed Kingston 
Point and he pointed to the spot where the Mary Powell 
ended her last run, She was built in 1861 and for nearly 
fifty years was queen of the Day Line steamers. Her pilot 
wheel now stands idly decorative in the Senate Museum at 
Kingston. Her bell guards the entrance to Indian Point, but 
her whistle may still be heard on the Robert Fulton, one 
of the big present-day steamers. 

“And so, like the river, the steamboats have been going 
over the same route, past the same scenes, for more than a 
hundred years,” concluded the Old-Timer. 
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Reporters on Minneapolis high school papers interview 
Mr. Untermeyer during PocketBOOKS’ Teen-Age Show. 


NOTE: Louis Untermeyer, a leading anthologist and a 


poet who has persuaded millions to read poetry, rewrote 
for Senior Scholastic this engaging youthful memoir, 
originally given as a speech to 42,000 teen-age readers. 


ET me confess it at the start. I was not one of the bril- 

liant boys; the light of genius did not illuminate my 
forehead — it didn’t cast as much as a feeble glow. My 
record at De Witt Clinton High School — the only Alma 
Mater I ever knew — was lamentable; had a ballot been 
taken I would have been voted Least Likely to Succeed. 
A consistent failure to understand the principles of geometry 
and a mind which could not retain the dates of battles kept 
me from going to any college until, years later, I went to 
practically every college as visiting lecturer. 

In the meantime (between the ages of fifteen and thirty) 
| read haphazardly, I seem to have received my education 
by ear — or, rather, by eye. At first, I was book-shy, just as 
some people are gun-shy, afraid of the reports. (The high 
school pun is both regrettable and intentional.) I can’t re- 
member when I began to read systematically, if I ever did. 
Perhaps it was after I had become a writer that I thought 
it was time to become a reader. Perhaps it was an uncon- 
scious respect for man’s one creation which time cannot 
destroy: the power of the word. I'd like to believe that I 
began with the classics, that someone presented me with 
a beautiful set of Shakespeare, and I read the plays through 
from cover to cover, including all the notes. Unfortunately, 
that isn’t true. I began (in common with most boys of my 
time) with Oliver Optic and Frank Merriwell and Horatio 
Alger and G, A. Henty. From these I went on to the more 
exciting romances of Jules Verne — and, after traveling with 
Verne to the center of the earth and voyaging blithely to 
the moon, I discovered H. G. Wells, whom I still constantly 
re-discover. A by-path took me to Sherlock Holmes and, 
after agreeing with the critic who said there’s no police like 
Holmes, I discovered Conan Doyle’s perfect predecessor: 
Edgar Allan Poe. And suddenly, I was reading systematically. 
What’s more, I was reading Literature. 

So with most of us, We read to escape, but we also read 
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FRIENDS 


oS 
EVERYONE 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


to participate — to share the adventures of others, to taste 
the rich and complicated variety of life. Most of us live 
simple and rather circumscribed lives; our areas of experi- 
ence are not very wide. We dream of going to far places and 
meeting great people, but we accomplish these things chiefly 
in dreams. We get up in the morning, go to work, return, eat, 
sleep, get up and go to work again the next morning. Life 
isn’t always harsh and difficult, but it is usually routined. I 
was born in New York City and lived most of my life there. 
I always wanted to travel, yet I was hemmed in by my 
environment. As a boy, the Mississippi had a great fascina- 
tion for me. I yearned to explore, to travel up and down 
that noble Father of Waters. Then one day I had the chance, 
I discovered the Mississippi with two boys about my own 
age. Since that trip they have become life-long friends of 
mine. Their names? Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. Guided 
by a map drawn by a Scottish invalid, I journeyed perilously- 
to Treasure Island; later, an eighteenth century wit took 
me to strange lands where I was a giant among lilliputians 
and a lilliputian among giants. ; 

Books were my companions; they brought me adventure 
between covers. They annihilated space and time so that 
I could travel back into the past and forward into the future. 
A book becomes an “Open Sesame,” a magic carpet, a pair 
of swift wings. With a book time ceases to exist; history 
becomes something alive and personal. 

Most of us would like to meet famous people. Few of 
us have the chance. But, through books, we can meet them, 
live with them, and, for a while, become their friends. 
We can get to know Napoleon and Lincoln, Jefferson and 
George Washington Carver intimately by reading about 
them. A girl, staining her fingers in the chem lab and dream- 
ing of future scientific achievements, may have no oppor- 
tunity to meet the noted scientists of her day, but through 
a book she can share the struggles and triumphs of Madame 
Curie and Edison and Einstein. Books enable us to meet the 
great souls of the world; and, as we touch them, we our- 
selves become a little bigger. Our horizons are pushed back, 
and for the time being we are enlarged. 

That enlarging process we owe mainly to the books that 
have entertained our moods, enriched our minds, and have 
influenced (perhaps even changed) the very course of our 
lives. For, as Clarence Day wrote, “Monuments fall; nations 
perish; civilizations grow old and die out. But in the world 
of books are volumes that have seen this happen again and 
again, and yet live on -— still young, still as fresh as the day 
they were written, still telling men’s hearts of the hearts of 
men centuries dead.” 
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VERYBODY knows the fun of collecting. Most people 
have collected, among other things, china or coins or 
stamps or snuff boxes or books, antiques, bugs and pictures. 
Word collecting is an exciting sport which combines spying 
out, sleuthing, and rounding up new and unfamiliar words. 
It is far from passive, yet it can be done lying down, standing 
up, sitting down, as well as moving about, It is the ideal 
collection for this room-less, house-less unreconverted post- 
war period. No special rooms, cases or albums are neces- 
. sary: All one needs is a small notebook to fit the vest pocket 
or handbag, a pencil, access to a dictionary or thesaurus 
(the larger these are the better) and with the gray matter 
alerted and: Interest the Director, the adventure is briefed 
and ready to begin! 

On the air, in the home, church, theater, concert hall, 
railroad statidn, in the subway, street, in books (even in 
some of the poorest), advertisements, letters, throwaways, 
in conversation and even in dreams occur WORDS! 
WORDS! WORDS! 

The Word Collector watches for the unfamiliar words 
with almost the same excitement as the detective trails his 
prey. Unfamiliar words spring at him from print, platform, 
radio and conversation. His, then, is the pleasure of the 
philatelist and of numismatist when they receive new speci- 
mens. After the new word has been trapped and satisfactorily 
entered into the notebook, its meaning is found, its pro- 
nunciation learned and its lineage traced. This is one of the 
most thrilling stages. When these processes are completed, 
the word belongs to the collector forever, and it helps him 
“go places” mentally that he has never known before. 

It is delightfully surprising to see how soon new words 
become part of the collector’s vocabulary. Besides, the reali- 
zation of increased powers of accuracy and choice make 
letter writing cease to be a chore or a dreaded ordeal and 
become a pleasure. School work — written and oral, reports 
and speeches for club, school, business or church will be- 
come far simpler not for a day but forever. There is no 
doubt that the man with a good stock of words is rarely at 
a loss for subject matter, nor does he lose sleep dreading the 
speech or address he must make on the following day. 

A good crop of words is an assurance policy. More self- 
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be a Word Collector 


By Ethel Peyser 


confidence and therefore a more enjoyable life is more 
probable for the word-rich than for the word-poor. The 
corollary to this is that if we have a more enjoyable life 
we enjoy others and others enjoy us through conversation 
and the written word. In this way, we build up an increased 
ability to understand one another which spreads like ripples 
from a pebble dropped in still water. - 

The possessor of a rich vocabulary is easy to “spot.” He 
never lugs in an unusual word for the sake of using an 
unusual word. He thinks far too much of words and his own 
self respect. Word lugging marks him as pedantic, didactic 
and a show off — uncultivated and unacquainted with the 
best word. (In the third paragraph above the words philat- 
elist and numismatist were used — not to tug in unusual 
words but because of the frequent use of the words collector 
and collection that would have added monotony by the use 
of stamp collector and coin collector. There is a difference 
between word luggage and honest usage.) Worse than all, 
the lugged in word takes the attention from the gist of a 
statement, as would the eye of the spectator be drawn off 
the attention point of a good picture, should the painter add 
a brilliant spot of color just to show that he had that color 
on his pallette. No, the Word Collector is never a word 
lugger. His speech is so simple and clear that what he says 
is the first thing noticed and later how he said it. Churchill 
is, and Wilson and Roosevelt were great speakers because 
their utterance is not cluttered with lugged-in words. Ideas 
travel best to the understanding mind and heart when riding 
on simple words. It is far better to say: .I think it wise, 
than I deem it wise. Another word that should feel ill is 
the word feel. It must be black and blue by now! The Word 
Collector is not lured into saying: He feels the ship is well 
armed. How could he feel that the ship was well armed? 
He in this case believes that the ship is well armed. In ether 
cases he might say think rather than feel. “She seems to feel 
the thrill of life along her keel,” is a good use of feel by 
Longfellow. The Wotd Collector like the poet tries to use 
the correct word, otherwise he looks at his word collection 
o1 seeks lexicon, dictionary or thesaurus, and prevents a 
rourder of English. 

Shortly after beginning the word collection, the collector 
begins to use words as a painter uses the paint brush or the 
sculptor the chisel . . . with precision and satisfaction. One 
ot the most thrilling things about words is, as was said of 
Cleopatra, their “infinite variety.” We cannot get along very 
well without an ample store of words any more than the 
artist can paint with a restricted pallette, a musician com- 
pose with few tones or the builder construct without a good 
supply of stone or wood. 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 
The Round Table’s ‘Certificate of 
Merit for February goes to Rosanne 
Klass, 16, of Franklin High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for her poem, 
“Generosity,” published in the 
Round Table of February 11. 
Ih Rosanne’s teacher is Mrs. Lulu E. 
Peterson. 
UDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE P 
Robert C. Barron, Jr., from Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, sent along some Belonging to the phylum of primates, Sophie Polak’s verse has a happy- 
observations about poetry and jokes they have a remarkable similarity to go-lucky air that is very appealing. 
more with his contribution to the Round he human race. Scientists differ as to 
“The Table. whether this : due “" ~ upright car- A Road 
e life “The two subjects,” Bob says, “are he wien . -% lias ace I like a road with ups and downs, 
sation more closely related than one might  pjance to the English sean, With casual curves that swoop and 
eased think. A good joke needs rhythm, that To the layman, the Bobby Soxer may Pe inc site abit tui adieiaian 
ipples is, the harmonious balance of treat- seem pleasing to the eye; but authori- The eee ae aia cf hats wi m8 
ment. Some inexplicable force ‘al- ties point out that higher forms of plant pao a bettas ” 
” He lows’ us to laugh only when a certain _ life also find favor with the optic nerve, I may ’ 
1 an rhythmical stage is reached. Thus the namely the Pitcher Plant and the Venus ‘ Sophie Polak, 16 
own relation between jokes and poetry Fly Catcher. Vincentian Institute 
Aare becomes apparent . . .” They may range from four to six feet Albany 3, New York 
+ ie el is at. oetee tit foe Milde = oe and — + ence —— Sister Mary Carmel, teacher 
hilat- serious poetry amusing. He is think- para whey feed yap sen “tc In “D.C.N.” Douglas Nosler gains 
ssneel ing of the rhythmical “building up” their voracious appetites are especially many of his humorous effects through 
Roster that creates a feeling of satisfaction tempted by copious amounts of gooey the use of anti-climax and surprise. 
tie within us when we read a first-class confections. They lead an idyllic ex- 
ois poem. When we read or hear a good _istence, but are given to fits of temper. D.C.N. 
a all. joke, this same sort of rhythm, or Scientific experiments have proved My name is Nosler. My father’s name 
ae “timing,” makes us feel what Bob that within the cranial recess, the Bob- is Nosler, and his father’s name before 
a al calls “severe happiness,” or “laugh- by Soxer has a brain. In size and shape him was Nosler. Nosler is my family 
ter.” it is a reasonable/facsimile of a small name. 
r add Tite washes Manel Bibie sles lima bean. Psychologically the brain is Tracing back through the multitudes 
color ti ; ait andi cal saiea : divided into two parts: the conscious of kings, emperors, tribunals, and other 
word aoe SRS See ees witti y written. and the unconscious. The unconscious orders of regal ancestry, we find that 
> says B ob would say they are “rhythmical” jg the dominant. Nosler is a two-syllable word. 
irchill — in the broad sense of the term. Bobby Soxers travel in herds of from The prefix Nos, or as it was then 
cause Douglas Nosler uses the comic de- four to twelve, or in smaller numbers. called, Noce, is of Latin origin. Noce 
Riis vice of talking about one thing in One is surprised at the volume of noise means “knowledge,” or “to know.” Ob- 
riding terms of another. generated by a small band of these in- viously, on my family tree there are 
ae teresting creatures. ancient philosophers and sages. 
-— Bobbya Ignorata Soxerata A noted scientist has stated that if The suffix, ler, is more difficult to 
ill is Sis: Rents Cine Bale Bobbya Ignorata Soxerata could be _ explain. In reality it is a contraction of 
Word oct He “Behe & Wan poe » ite F harnessed, it would so eclipse the Jure. Our clan were manufacturers of . 
; well parental pa an ins lv reel be ‘ a esl known sources of energy that rudimen- fishing tackle. Isaac Walton takes his 
‘med? dans banda bascw rn: ss ag tary types of power would pass into _ place in the hall of my forebears. 
other ceil limits of the United States obtivion. My given name, Douglas Creig, 
0 feel and, to eluent Guapen, tu Gn Seniiaaian Psychologists have succeeded in comes from the maternal side of my 
| : lie hay area Be ; training Bobby Soxers in the elemen- family, It clearly shows that I am a 
el by of Hawaii and Alaska. Their habitat . . : : : 
ee ranges from ‘the comer dragstore to the tary arts of home-making. Hope is ex- descendant of ancient Scottish chiefs. 
site finishing schools of New England. They pressed that they will replace the Douglas, the Scotch, is derived from 
st : chim Gail Fe siidliaodian esiiien housewife within the decade. the word doughty, synonymous with 
shakeshops, light coupés, open road- Douglas C. Nosler — -” a ; ro 
] sters, and in any likely or unlikely place ©. 5. Gauss High Shee! a ee ee ee 
ector ibis tenance ; Portland, Oregon of the older crag, meaning a rugged 
or the . Miss Lydia Anderson, teacher geological formation. 
One omnes aneet: eat ee as ee pe eae On my paternal side there is the wis- 
4 weicomes original writin ya 1 scnoci students, ; ° 
iid of S the best of which will be published in the Reus Table, provided — of eis a wy ao oe 
, very _ there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will menage one Se ae 
P : aa . Knowing that my name is Douglas 
n the receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of try p 8 y : 8 
com- previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if Craig Nosler, and comprehending the 
d you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be history of that name, how could I help 
goo given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. being myself? 
The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. Douglas C. Nosler 
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Improve Your 
Vocabulary 





It doesn’t seem quite fair or necessary 
for words with different meanings and 
different spellings to have the same 
sound. It just makes work for everybody. 
Every time I sit down at my typewriter, 
I’m sure to tap out to when I mean too 
—or maybe two. It happens when I 
get excited about an idea and off guard. 
All I can do about it is to read over 
what I’ve written and correct my 
blunders before anyone else sees them. 

It does help, though, to be reminded 
every so often that these nuisances exist 
and are bound to crop up in anything 
I write. And of course I have to be 
very sure what each means so that I 
know when I’m wrong. So must you. 

How sure are you? Each of these 
sentences contains one of these trouble- 
makers. Underline the word in paren- 
theses which belongs in each sentence. 

1. The top of my desk is made of 
one piece of (a-wood, b-would). 

2. I waited for the postman this 
morning but he had no (a-male, b-maii) 
for me. , 

8. ‘No matter how hard I tried to 
paddle evenly I (a-road, b-rowed, 
c-rode) the boat around and around in 
a circle. 


4. Can you (a-pair, b-pear, c-pare) | 


an apple so that the skin comes off in 
one long.strip without a break in it? 

5. As I climbed into the bus my 
arms were so full of bundles that I had 
trouble reaching into my purse for my 
(a-fare, b-fair) and dropping it into 
the conductor’s box. 

6. In our school the (a-principle’s, 
b-principal’s) office is on the first floor, 
beside the main entrance. ° 

7. Pete and Jane stopped talking 
suddenly for (a-their, b-there) in the 
doorway stood Father looking very 
stern. 

8. After the meal each monk went 
to his (a-sell, b-cell), for an hour of 
meditation. 

9. Forgetting my manners, I ate the 
(a-hole, b-whole) orange without offer- 
ing Anne a piece. 

10. The audience was so excited and 
noisy that I couldnt (a-here, b-hear) 
what the speaker was saying. 

11. We were given the (a-right, 
b-write) answers and told to correct our 
own papers. 

12. I (a-knew, b-new) he was an old 


friend of my family, but I had never 
met him. 

13. Mother asked me to tell you that 
(a-your, b-you’re) sister has gone shop- 
ping this afternoon. 


What's Your RQ! 


If you think this column is about 
reading and how you can read better, 
you're right. It is. But this week I have 
a word to say first about movies and 
aerial maps. 

Let’s say you,are sitting with your 
eyes glued to a top-notch Western. On 
the screen is the picture of a prairie 
town — houses, stores, streets, people 
coming and going. The next shot shows 
one building in the town — the hotel. 
Then you see one room of the hotel, 
then one table in this room, then a close- 
up of a pretty girl at the table, followed 
by another close-up of just the face of 
a man coming toward her — the villain. 

Now forget the movie. You're an 
Army photographer. Your mission is to 
fly over a target and take pictures. The 
target is shown on any peacetime map 
of the region. Why risk your life to 
bring home an air map of it to your COP 

What does the air map have that 
others lack? Going back to the movies, 
what did the close-ups show that the 
first shots of the town didn’t? Details, 
of course. That’s easy. But what does 
it have to do with reading? 

Just this. In most reading you de, it’s 


| not enough to get the main idea. That’s 


just the beginning. From it you must 
go on to details that make it clear and 
understandable and interesting. 

Test yourself. Here’s a paragraph 
from Poe’s “A Descent into the Mael- 
strom.” It’s the story of two boys on a 
schooner caught in a giant whirlpool. 

Read the paragraph once at your 
usual speed. Then pick out the best 
phrase to complete each of the state- 
ments following the paragraph. 

“It could not have been more than 
two minutes afterwards until we sud- 
denly felt the waves subside, and were 
enveloped in foam. The boat made a 
sharp half turn to larboard, and then 
shot off in its new direction like a 
thunderbolt. At the same moment the 


. roaring noise of the water was com- 


pletely drowned in a kind of shrill shriek 
— such a sound as you might imagine 
given out by the water-pipes of many 
thousand steam-vessels, letting off their 
steam all together. We were now in the 
belt of surf that always surrounds the 
whirl; and I thought, of course, that 
another moment would plunge us into 
the abyss — down Which we could only 
see indistinctly on account of the amaz- 
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ing velocity with which we were borne 
along. The boat did not seem to sink into 
the water at all, but to skim like an 
air-bubble upon the surface of the 
surge. Her starboard side was next the 
whirl, and on the larboard arose the 
world of ocean we had left. It stood like 
a huge writhing wall between us and 
the horizon.” 

1. Suddenly the boat was engulfed 
in (a) a wave breaking over its deck; 
(b) a thunderstorm; (c) foam rising 
from the water; (d) a blast of steam. 

2. The boat was (a) driven ahead in 
a new direction; (b) running head on 
into huge waves; (c) swung around and 
started back over its course in the op- 
posite direction; (d) plunging from 
side to side under the impact of strong 
currents, 

3. At this moment the only sound 
that could be heard was a great (a) 
roar; (b) crashing; (c) shrieking; (d) 
moaning. 

4. The motion of the boat is best 

described by the word (a) wallowing; 
(b) skimming; (c) plunging; (d) zig- 
zagging. 
5. The fisherman could not get a 
clear glimpse into the abyss because of 
(a) its great depth; (b) the angle at 
which the boat was tipped; (c) the 
foam which rose from the whirlpool; 
(d) the speed with which the boat 
moved. 

6. In describing his experience the 
fisherman expresses (a) no emotion; 
(b) fear; (c) awe; (d) confusion. 

7. You would get the most exact 
idea on a small scale of what the fish- 
erman is describing by watching (a) 
soda water poured foaming into a glass; 
(b) a stream during spring floods; (c) 
a pail full of water rotated rapidly; (d) 
a waterfall. 

Do you feel pretty confident that you 
completed each sentence correctly after 
reading the paragraph once? If not, 
look back at the paragraph and make 
any changes you wish in your answers 
— but make them with a colored pencil 
so that you can figure out your one-time 
reading score on detail. (Six is a perfect 
score on detail, because question 7 
tests your over-ail grasp of the main 
idea.) Correct answers are given on 
page 34. 

‘Team up with one of your friends 
who is hep to the fact that he can learn 
to read better than he does. Find a good 
live paragraph that he has never read 
and make up questions like those you’ve 
just answered. Let him read the piece 
once. Then ask him the questions. While 
you're preparing a quiz for him he 
should work out a similar one for you. 
Remember that each question must have 
only one right answer. 
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By Robert Murphy 
PART | 


NOTE: Robert Murphy, one of the 
editors of the Saturday Evening Post, 
occasionally writes stories for his fa- 
vorite magazine. They are all laid in 
the West, show a deep and loving 
knowledge of the ways of animals in 
the region, and of the look and feel 
of the country where wild life still 
flourishes without too much inter- 
ference from man. 


T was a little after dawn when the 
J big dog otter’s broad, whiskered 
muzzle broke the calm and flawless 
mirror of the lake. A widening circle of 
ripples slid away from him, and he 
reared half length from the- water to 
look about. The near shore was dim 
and quiet; on the far shore, the spruce 

, and hemlock made a dark band against 
a paling sky. The otter whistled, cocked 
his head to the rolling echoes and 
dropped back into the water again. He 
was an animal of great and happy vital- 
ity; he began diving and rolling, with 
movements as effortless and fluid as a 
dance, hardly disturbing the calmness 
of the water. 

Presently, he vanished as silently as 
he had appeared. A swift line of bub- 
bles followed him toward the bank; he 
dived deeper for the submerged en- 
trance of the burrow, followed it above 
water line, and in the dark den bounded 
by roots- found his mate with the one 
pup beside her, and waked them both. 
There was a short, good-natured scuf- 
fle among the three, and then they 
pushed the pup before them down the 
tunnel. 

When they all appeared on the lake’s 
surface, the pup tried to climb upon 
his mother’s back and ride. She shook 
him off and ducked him when he whim- 
pered, and they began to hunt the bank. 
They hunted with great thoroughness, 
from surface to-bottom, exploring every 
hole and cranny, every root hollow and 
crack among the stones, finding a few 
crawfish and an occasional frog, These 
were some easy kills and they let the 
pup make most of them. His little belly 
began to bulge, and his mother, growing 
hungry, left them to catch a pickerel 
in deeper water and bring it in. They 
climbed out on the bank and shared it; 
then, gleaming and sleek from the 
water, they rolled and galloped about, 
hissing at one another with mock 
ferocity, 

Day stole in upon them. Out on the 
lake, the trailing mists of night thinned 
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thought he had failed his brother, 


and it made him want to kill 


and vanished; the serrated line of 
spruces on the distant shore took on 
depth and shape in the strengthening 
light. As the long rays of the sun fell 
on the otters, they gave over their play, 
cleaned their fur and went into the 
water again. They continued up the 
lake toward one of the streams. which 
fed it. When they reached the stream 
mouth, the mother and the pup swung 
away along the shore line. The otter 


‘ ‘remembered the great brown trout 


which lived abové the bend of the 
stream, and left them. The trout was 
old and wise, and the otter had missed 
it so many times that the contest be- 
tween them had become a fascinating 
game. 

It was characteristic of the otter that 
he didn’t go directly, his mind fixed on 
the trout. He zigzagged to and fro 
across the stream, playing as he went. 
When he came out of the water to 
cross the rocks at the first shallows, he 
heard the distant barking of a dog, up 
the lake in the direction his mate. and 
the pup had gone. He hesitated for a 
moment and went on. 

He rounded the bend carefully, and 
began his stalk of the trout. He knew 
it would be lying like a shadow a little 
above the sandy bottom in the rushing 
green gloom of the pocket under a 
great gray rock. It would be facing up- 
stream, and he would gain an advan- 
tage by coming up from the rear. He 
stretched out full length and, paddling 
gently and slowly with his forepaws, 
slid through the water like a stealthy 
shadow, close to the bank and halfway 
to the bottom. He came to the corner 
of the rock and paused, sank until his 
belly softly scratched the sand, and be- 
came one with the bottom’s shadows; 
then, sinuous as a snake, he began to 
flow around the rock.’He saw the trout 
several yards away, hanging motion- 
less, and tensed for the spring. 

The trout caught a slight movement 
of the otter’s shadowy form in the tail 
of its eye. It drifted a little farther out 
and swung quartering to him; the otter 
arched his back swiftly, thrust against 
the water and darted in. An explosive 
burst of power sent the trout to the 
surface; the otter’s teeth scored a thin 
bloody line on its side and the power 
of its tail stroke rolled him over and 
over. The trout reached the surface and 
shattered it by a leap, and the otter 
rightec himself and breached for air. 
Although a wild chase upstream and 
through the rapids was as much a part 
of the game as the stalk, this time the 
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otter didn’t follow. He lay for a moment 
resting, his sleek head dappled by the 
sunlight falling through the leaves, and 
then remembered the barking dog. 

His game with the trout was over. 
He started swiftly downstream and 
came to its mouth. Good fishing water 
was there, but he didn’t hesitate; he 
turned up the lake. As he rounded the 
bend, he saw, fifty yards away, the 
head of his mate break water a good 
distance from the shore. The pup was 
just sliding down the bank; and, as the 
otter watched, the brown-and-white 
shape of the dog ran out of the hem- 
locks toward the pup and snapped at it. 
The pup was startled and confused; it 
scrambled between the dog’s legs, 
turned again and leaped from the bank. 
The dog leaped after it with a great 
splash; and, because the pup had lost 
time and couldn’t get out of the shal- 
lows, the dog’s long jaw closed on it 
and it was tossed into the air. 

The otter was moving before the dog 
left the bank, swimming with desperate 
speed. As the pup curved into the air, 
a boy ran out on the bank, yelling, and 
although the otter avoided man above 
any other creature, he paid no attention 
to the boy now. He reached the dog a 
little before his mate, as it leaped for 
the-falling pup, and, rising beneath it, 
fastened upon its throat. The female 
swirled away from them, getting be- 
hind the pup and driving it before her 
out into the lake. 

The dog reared to free its throat, but 
the otter overbalanced it, fighting with 
deadly coolness to get it into deeper 
water. He was all about it, attacking 
and slipping away with disconcerting 
swiftness, always maneuvering it a little 
farther out. The boy on the bank real- 
ized this; he grabbed a branch to use 
as a club, and, jumping from the bank, 
began to splash toward them. The otter 
saw the boy coming and pulled the dog 
into deeper water. The dog tried wildly 
to free itself, but the otter fastened 
implacably on its haunches, pulled it 
down and entangled it in a pile of 
brush on the bottom. The dog struggled 
desperately in-a world alien to it, but 
in which the otter was at home. But it 
was trapped; the air in its lungs fled in 
silver bubbles to the surface, and the 
otter struck again. 


Standing up to his chest in the water, 
Andy Gates stared in helpless anguish 
at the spot where the dog had gone 
down. He saw the bubbles burst to the 
surface, and, a short time later, a swirl 
far out where the otter breached for air 
as it followed its mate and the pup, At 
first he couldn’t believe that the dog 
wouldn’t come up again. But time drew 
out and realization finally came upon 
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him; he dropped the branch he was 
holding, his fists clenched at his sides 
and his blue eyes filled with tears. The 
world about him was suddenly a new 
and terrible place. He forgot that the 
dog had been brash and foolishly quar- 
relsome, that no one had ever been able 
to teach it anything, and that it had 
usually been a nuisance. All that he re- 
membered was his brother, standing by 
the gate before he left for the South 
Pacific, saying, “Take care of the pup, 
Andy. We'll make a bird dog of him 
when I get back.” 

He didn’t realize that Joe, who knew 
the dog would never amount to any- 
thing, had said that to make them feel 
closer to each other for a moment and 
hold off the threatening tears, to make 
the parting easier for them both. The 
dog was a trust Joe had placed upon 
ltim, his most immediate link with his 
brother, and he had let it be killed. He 
turned and stumbled out of the water, 
tears blurring his sight. When his feet 
found the hard-packed surface of the 
path, he started along it toward home, 
stumbling a little nov7 and then. There 
was an aching emptiness within him, 
an emptiness which seemed to have 
swallowed up all his strength; halfway 
up the long hill, he had to stop, and 
stood panting, unconscious of the dry 
fragrance of sunwarmed hemlock on 
the morning air. 

He stopped crying after a while, and 
the world slowly came back to him. He 
grew aware of the birds that moved 
about him, the leaf shadows on the 
path and the slow movement of clouds 
across the sky. But he didn’t go on. He 
sat down beside the path, dry-eyed now, 
but the emptiness hadn’t gone, and he 
saw his surroundings as though from a 
great distance. Time stopped as his 
mind tried to rationalize the dog’s death 
and soften the shock of it. The after- 
noon was growing late when he crossed 
the top of the hill and saw the farm in 
the little valley below, the big barn 
and the sprawling house among the 
willows, the file of ducks moving up 
from the stream shining white in the 
lowering sun, the cows coming in, and 
his father walking slowly between the 
house and the barn. 

His father saw him and waited with 
his hands tucked into the top of his 
levis. Gates was a kindly and unhurried 
man; he looked at the boy’s face and 
didn’t mention the chores that he'd 
done himself. 

“Trouble, Andy?” he asked. 

The boy’s chin trembled. “Nicky,” he 
said. “There was an otter——” He 
couldn’t go on. He began to cry again, 
and suddenly went to his father as he 
hadn’t done for years, and leaned 
against-him, crying. “He went after the 
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little one,” he said, shaking with sobs, 
“and the big one drowned him. And 
Joe ——” He couldn’t talk about Joe. - 

“Joe would understand it, boy,” his 
father said, sliding an arm around him. 
“Joe would know you couldn’t help it.” 

“I was keeping him for Joe,” Andy 
said. “Joe left him with me. He was 
Joe’s and mine.” He began to cry vio- 
lently again. “Joe’s and mine,” he re- 
peated, remembering Joe at the gate, 
going away. “I'll kill him!” he burst out, 
thumping his father’s broad chest. “I'll 
find him and kill him!” 

The man started to speak and 
checked himself, realizing the futility 
of words. The boy was extraordinarily 
moved; it was useless to talk against an 
emotion so deep that he could only 
guess at it. Time would have to smooth 
it out — time and what patient under- 
standing he could give. The man was 
silent for a long time, holding the boy 
in the crook of his arm. 

“Supper, Andy,” he said finally. “Get 
ready for supper, boy.” 

“I don’t want any supper, dad,” Andy 
said. “I —I couldr’t eat any supper.” 

“All right,” Gates said. “Go along up 
to your room, then. Go up the front 
stairs. 
down.” 

The boy went into the house; after 
waiting for a few minutes, Gates went 
around to the back door and into the 
warm kitchen. Mrs, Gates was taking a 
pie from the oven. She looked around, 
smiled, and straightened up to put the 
pie on top of the stove. She was small 
and very neat; her movements were 
deft and quick, and her eyes were blue 
like the boy’s. 

“Andy won’t be down, Helen,” Gates 
said. “We'd better eat without him.” 


“Why?” she asked. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“Well,” Gates said. He took off his 
hat, hung it behind the door and 


thought a moment. “That fool dog,” he 
said finally, “got himself killed by an 
otter. There was a young one, I think, 
and he went for it. Andy is — I’ve never 
seen him so worked up. Joe must have 
said something about taking care of the 
dog, and Andy thinks he’s let Joe down. 
He’s going to kill the otter, he says.” 

“But it’s not like him,” she said. “He 
doesn’t just kill things, Harry.” 

“No,” Gates said. “He’s not a cruel 


y. 

“You'll have to talk to him,” she said. 
“I don’t want him to be that way. 
Vengeful like, I mean.’ 

“It’s ngt revenge,” Gates said, “It’s — 
he’s —— * He shook his head, irritated 
by his inarticulateness. “This is a deep 
thing, Helen. He'll have to work it out 
himself. Maybe he'll kill that otter, but 


(Continued on page 29) 
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journey was a perilous thing. Travelers braved the 
dangers of the elements, of wild animals, and of their 
fellow men. If you encountered a stranger from some other 
tribe along the way, he was as likely to split your skull open 
as he was to grunt pleasantly. 
So it was the better part of wisdom to keep one’s hands 
free of burdens and ready for the fray. Yet food must be ff 
carried on a journey. Early man therefore relied on his mate, BA 
who neither hunted nor engaged in combat. 
Woman was the first cargo-carrier in history. Her pe 


ie in the dim dawn of civilization, even a very short 


pace was a constant source of annoyance. Men trudging 
along riverbanks envied the speed and effortless ease o, 
current, They watched bits of twigs or grass propelled ¢ 
river at a speed they could not hope to match. ' 

Then some pioneering mind hit upon the idea of Whi 
a raft —a bundle of reeds or other light materials, gy 7 
he could float along. Such primitive shipping wa 
early Egyptians to sail down the Nile, and by 
crossed blue Lake Titicaca using crude paddles. 


calabash canoes; “skin” boats like the Eskimo 
canoes of bark, wood, or woven bullrushes. 

When the first ship appeared on the watery hdtig 
a mystery. The earliest drawings of ships ar \ 
Egyptian pottery that was shaped even before writ 
began. By 1500 B.C., the Nile was churned whita | 
equipped with sails as well as with oars. 


Highways of Water 


Egypt was not the only ancient nation with a \ 
marine, As early as 3000 B.C., civilization had grow Ly 
pinpoint of light centered on Egypt, to a small, but Dalit 
circle focussed on the area bordering the eastern M yy 
ranean. As other nations sprang into being, they too eng@g 
in commerce by water. The Minoans, the Greeks, and not 
the Phoenicians, were all seafaring peoples. \ 

Once ocean-worthy vessels had been built, the desire fd 
trade and the spirit of adventure led early warriors toward 
the horizon. Phoenician ships emerged from the narrow 
Mediterranean into the broad Atlantic, skirted the Iberian 
peninsula, darted south along the west coast of Africa, and 
even touched atthe distant Azores. 

Soon after the fifth century B.C., Greek merchant ships 
opened up the Black Sea in-the east, and sailed around Great 
Britain in the west. Massilia, now known as Marseilles, 
France, was a colony founded by these Greek voyagers: 
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Many nations and peoples shared in this. early era of dis- 
covery — the Greeks; the Romans, who opened trade routes 
across the Red Sea to India; the Arabs, whose trading vessels 
ventured to China, to India, and probed to the dark coast of 
Africa; and the Norsemen, whose viking ships roamed from 
the North Cape to the Mediterranean, discovered Iceland, 
and were the first to reach America. 

These early explorations hinted at lands beyond the oceans, 
But navigation, as we know it today, did not exist. Most jour- 
neys were made along a coast. Once land faded from sight, 
mariners depended on what little they knew of prevailing 
winds, and on the kindness of the gods. 

In the Middle Ages, the spirit of exploration and adventure 
dimmed almost to the vanishing point. Europe shuddered at 
what might lie beyond the ocean. The idea of a spherical 
world, which the Greeks had guessed at, was dismissed as 
heresy. The world, said medieval man, was flat as a table top. 
Jerusalem was the center of the universe! 

In the fifteenth century, science, like a freshening wind, 
caused the great mariners to hoist their sails again. The 
magnetic compass had appeared on the scene, and for the 
first time sailors could navigate out of sight of land, or when 
the stars were hidden. They learned to measure latitude at 
sea, by using the astrolabe or other crude instruments for 
observing the altitude of the sun. 

Now, at last, the oceans were an open road to man. 


The Great Explorers 


The next hundred years can be called the Era of the Great 
Explorers — men whose daring journeys broadened the out- 
line of the unknown world by leaps and bounds. Among these 
were such mariners as Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, 
Pedro Cabral, Christopher Columbus, Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, Ferdinand Magellan, John Cabot, and many others. 

By 1550, stout wooden ships guided by these men had 
crossed the great oceans and circumnavigated the globe. The 
“blind spots” on the global map were filled in. There was no 
more fear, no more uncertainty. Man knew his planet. 

By the middle of the 19th century, sailing ships had grown 
greatly in size and speed. The beautiful square-rigged clip- 
pers of the 1850s ranged in size from 500 to over 3,000 gross 
tons. Remarkable speed records were set. Several clippers 
logged upwards of 350 miles in 24 hours. 

But the sailing ship was doomed to extinction. Steam had 
been harnessed to drive ships by a man named Robert Fulton 
in 1807. In 1819, the steamboat Savannah crossed the Atlan- 
tic in less than a month, using its sails only part of the time. 
In 1833, the Royal William made the crossing entirely by 
steam in 23 days. 

As screw propellers replaced paddle wheels, and marine 
engines improved, the speed, size, and comfort of steamships 
increased. Soon, almost all passenger travel was by steam, 
and the ocean liner appeared on the scene. By the 1930s, a 
five-day dash across the Atlantic hardly excited comment 
among the passengers. 

Even in this ocean-girdling age we sometimes think of 
water as a barrier to travel — especially if we are traveling on 
foot. To early man, not only water, but the land itself was a 
barrier. Mountains, swamps and deserts all impeded travel, 
and made journeys difficult and dangerous. Seasonal — and 
even temporary — changes in weather played a vital part in 
primitive transportation. . 
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ae The first roads were merely beaten paths, formed by 


animals and men. They were not permanent. When the 
wheel, and later the wagon, appeared on the scene, such 
: “accidental” roads were no longer fit to travel upon. 


The Boundaries Draw Together 


The first constructed roads appeared in the empires of 
== » Asia. In the Assyrian Empire, in the 7th century B.C., private 
——— roads were maintained for transportation of produce to the 
imperial household, and for royal messengers. Nebuchadnez- 
zar, in the 5th century B.C., built a sacred road for his pet 
god Marduk. The road had a foundation of bricks and was 
covered with asphalt and surfaced with limestone. 

The Romans brought the science of road building to a 
r * peak. From the hub which was Rome, great highways 
~ stretched like spokes in a giant wheel through Gaul to Hol- 
land and Britain; from Genoa to Marseilles and into Spain. 
There was a road from Carthage to the ports of the Red 
Sea, and a road which extended across Asia Minor, through 
Palestine to Egypt. By the third century A.D., the Roman 
Empire could boast of a network of roads totalling 52,000 
miles. 
The constructed road eliminated many obstacles to 
= travel. Such roads could be used in any kind of weather, 
> and their sturdy bridges permitted the crossing of rivers 
at all times. Speed of man and beast increased immeasur- 
ably, and the wagon now became the most widely used 
Xe f means of transport. For the first time, it was possible to 
-ealculate with fair accuracy the length of a journey. 
¢ From these ancient times, until the development of the 
0 steam engine, this was as far as transportation progressed. 
? For two thousand years man busied himself with perfecting 
a the wagon into a sleek, swift stagecoach. But the nitive 
‘power was stil] the same —a horse or teams of horses. 
i In 1789, when Washington was inaugurated, a trip by 
iti stagecoach from Boston to New York took about a week. 
The coach jolted over the road about 16 hours a day. 








Steam and Rails 


In 1802, the steam engine of James Watt was put to a 
remarkable use — it became the “innards” of a strange sort 
of “iron horse” built by Richard Trevithick, an Englishman. 
In 1814, another Englishman, named George Stephenson, 
O G Cc built a locomotive which was able to haul ninety tons at 
a speed of nine miles an hour. In 1829, the Stephenson 
“Rocket” appeared — an “iron horse” with the then fantastic 


. speed of 30 miles an hour. 





: In 1829, an English locomotive called the Stourbridge 
Lion was tried out in the United States. Soon afterward, 
the railroad fever swept the country. The railroad was 
ideally suited to American transportation, problems of that 
day. Great distances had to be connected, but good high- 
ways were costly to build. Besides, trains were faster and 
more efficient than stagecoaches. These reasons prompted 
Americans to lay railroad track toward every point of the 
compass, unti] America was criss-crossed by a cobweb of 
“high iron.” 

In 1869, the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific rail- 
road lines met at Promontory Point in Utah — and the con- 
tinent was spanned, Railroad mileage in the United States, 

é by 1870, totalled 53,000 miles. 

Ps Today, U. S. railroad systems cover more than 250,000 
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miles of track — enough to girdle the world ten times. Stream- 
lined trains race down these tracks at speeds of eighty 
miles an hour. In 1944, America’s railroads carried over 
913,000,000 passengers and over three billion tons of 
freight, Not only steam, but electric engines and Diese] mo- 
tors are driving the great locomotives of today — monsters 
weighing 350 tons and hauling mile-long trains. 

All over the earth spread the steel] rails. At first only a 
few lines, then many, laid in ever closer nets over the most 
populous, civilized regions of the earth. Nations shrank as 
though by magic as their boundaries were drawn closer 
together. Like men, nations were fast losing their isolation 
from other nations. 


Horseless Carriages 


Until the internal combustion engine appeared, there was 
one great flaw in personal travel. If you were not going 
where the railroads went, you were still tied down to the 
horse and buggy. Obviously, each man could not have a 
private railway system, and a locomotive all his own. 

But the internal combustion engine made possible a new 
form of locomotion — a horseless carriage which depended 
neither on rails nor on an easily fatigued animal. 

The first internal combustion engine was built by George 
Selden in 1875. He also designed an automobile, but never 
managed to build one. However, the first automobile made 
was built on his patent. It wasn’t until 1892 that automobiles 
were built commercially, by the Duryea brothers. The 
following year Henry Ford made his first car. The first Ford 
model looked like a horse and buggy — but the horse was 
missing. 

Then R. E. Olds tried his hand at building cars in large 
quantities. In 1902, he produced about 2,500 Oldsmobiles. 
In a few years, Ford topped this record. But it was the 
Ford Model T, first built in 1908, which took the automo- 
bile off the curiosity shelf and made it a useful machine. 

By 1920, the “Automobile Age” had seized the imagina- 
tion of all America. Self-starters, metal bodies, shock ab- 
sorbers, and many other improvements appeared on auto- 
mobiles as though a genie had placed them there. That 
genie was mass-production. It enabled automobile manu- 
facturers continually to improve their product while lower- 
ing the cost. 

With the rise of the automobile, came an enormous ex- 
pansion of hard-surfaced roads and super-highways. Huge 
busses and commodious trucks appeared, to carry passengers 
and goods to every corner of the United States. 

The land was conquered indeed. But man did not rest on 
his laurels. He had already turned to the conquest of still 
another element — the air. 


Airways and the Air Ocean 


Even before the Wright brothers took their frail aircraft 
into the air at Kitty Hawk in 1903, man was no stranger 
in the air ocean which surrounds our planet. He had ven- 
tured into its currents many hundreds of times — aboard bal- 
loons, and gliders, and even clinging to immense kites. 

But use of the air ocean for the purpose of transportation 
began with the Wrights. In making the first powered flight 
in history, they heralded the day when the airplane would 
bear men and cargo to all points of the earth. 

In the forty-two years since that immortal flight, the air- 
plane has matured into the fastest form of travel known to 


man. It has been tempered and perfected by the unique 
demands of the two major wars in which it became both 
a weapon and a means of transport. 

The modern four-engined, high-speed transport of today 
is the end product of many years of research by government 
and privately-employed scientists in aerodynamies, in air- 
foils, engines, fuels, instruments, propellers, superchargers, 
and a thousand component parts. 

Virtually every science has contributed toward making 
the airplane a safe and efficient means of travel. In 1944, 
U. S. airlines alone carried over four and a half million pas- 
sengers. Each of these domestic airline flights was made 
along the ten-mile-wide sky roads known as Federal Airways. 
In the continental United States alone, these airways now 
total more than 35,000 miles and link together every city 
served by a scheduled airplane. 


International Sky Roads 


Similar sky roads have been charted in the international 
air — trade routes of tomorrow over which are already 
speeding giant air clippers. Several U. S. airlines are now 
operating between this country and foreign shores. The 
largest of these companies, Pan American World Airways, 
flies routes over both the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. Its 
planes land on schedule in more than 40 countries. 

Now nearing completion for use by Pan American, are 
fifteen giant, six-engined clippers. Each will have a range 
of 4,200 miles, seat 204 passengers, and have cargo space 
for 15,300 pounds of baggage. Their flight time between 
New York and London will be a little more than nine hours. 
Other airlines have placed orders for planes which will 
match or surpass even these astounding figures. 

But the major importance of the airplane is not its speed, 
which undoubtedly will increase still further. The most 
important factor about the airplane as a means of trans- 
portation is that it makes use of the air ocean. 


One World 


Because it does, no place on the globe is isolated any 
longer. All places are at the bottom of the same air ocean, 
whether these places are in Timbuctu or nearby Kansas, To- 
day, none of these places is more than 60 hours away from 
any other place on the globe. Tomorrow, these places may 
be no farther than 40 hours — or ten hours — or three hours 
apart. 

Yes, this small planet of ours has shrunken — and is cer- 
tain to shrink still more, seen from our seat in the strato- 
sphere. Already, its physical geography — its awesome moun- 
tains, arid deserts, turbulent oceans, matter hardly at all. 
We fly over each easily. 

Because it sails the air oceans, an airplane can fly the 
great circle route — the shortest path betweén any two points 
on the spherical surface of the earth. From Washington to 
Moscow is 4,500 miles by the great circle, The same journey 
by sea and land, is 5,700 miles. Thus going by air cuts 
1,200 miles off your journey — and you can consider the 
speed of the plane as an extra bonus. 

The airplane has given rise to new conceptions of direc- 
tion and distance — conceptions embodied in modern air- 
age global maps. The flat world of Mercator has again 
become a sphere —a globe no bigger than the one in your 
school library and just as easy to circumnavigate! 
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A Million Young Americans 


The school taxes paid by railroads enable 
more than a million children to go to school. 
In many rural areas they constitute half of 
all the school funds. 

And this aid to education is only one of 
many ways in which the public benefits by 
railroad taxes. For these are real taxes— 
general taxes on railroad-owned property 
which go toward the support of public health, 
public safety, national defense, maintenance 
of the courts, and all other government 
activities and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for build- 


ing and upkeep of railroad tracks. The rail- 
roads do that themselves and, in addition, 
pay taxes on their tracks and other prop- 
erty, thus helping to build and maintain 
the highways, airways, and waterways 
used by other forms of commercial trans- 
portation which compete with the railroads 
for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the railroads 
that they not only pay their own way as 
transportation companies but also are able 
to help in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Sam Burger, Editor 


The SIMPLI-FLY control 


VERY now and then, light 

plane pilots become really 
excited about a new ship. The 
plane now in the limelight 
wherever private pilots 3 
is Culver’s new Model “V,” 
two-place high-speed ye 
which may make aviation his- 
tory. 

Why all the raves about the 
Model “V”? 

Well, just. imagine a sleek low- 
wing monoplane with a top 
speed of better than 140 m.p.h., 
and a cruising range of 720 
miles. Sounds like a hot ship 
for a light plane pilot to handle, 
doesn’t it? But suppose you were 
told that you could fly this 
plane as simply as you drive a 
car — that the Culver “V” is the 
only -plane in the world with a 
gear shift. Low gear in the 
Model “V” means take off and — 

But, whoa! Let’s start at the 
beginning. . 

During the war, the Army 
asked Culver. to build fast. little 
target planes on which Yank 
ack-ack gunners could practice. 
Since these planes would be 
torn apart by a hail of anti- 
aircraft shells and machine gun 
bullets, they could not be flown 
by a human pilot. Therefore, 
they had to be controlled in 
flight entirely by radio. 

Culver engineers designed the 
now famous PQ models. These 
planes were not mere toys. They 
were small, fast aircraft which 
performed every flight maneuver 
entirely by radio control — tak- 
ing off, climbing, diving at the 
gunners, and finally landing, if 
they were still in one piece after 
being fired upon. The PQs were 
designed so that they could not 
stall or spin easily. If a radio- 

controlled plane goes into a 
spin, it cannot be brought out 
of it. 


These nti-stall, anti-spin 





characteristics have been built 
into the Model “V.” But most 
important, the success of the 
PQs taught Culver that the op- 
eration of an airplane could be 
made automatic. The result of 
this knowledge is the new Sim- 
pli-Fly Control, which makes 
the Model “V” one of the most 
amazing light planes ever built, 
and by far the easiest to fly. 


Like Shifting Gears 


Until recently, there was no 
substitute for pilot experience. 
But in the new Culver “V,” this 
pilot-experience has been built 
right into the airplane. With 
Simpli-Fly control, the airplane 
does just what a highly trained 
pilot would do by coordinating 
aileron, flap and elevator. Thus 
a pilot with only five hours 
flight time can handle the Culver 







Cabin of Culver Model “V” showing flight dial (circled) and flight 
control wheel. Both are part of Simpli-Fly system which makes the 
new Culver “V” easy to fly, in spite of its high speed performance. 








Culver Aircraft photos 


The Culver “V” is a low-wing job featuring retractable landing gear. 


“vy” with all the skill of a 
veteran pilot. 

What is Simpli-Fly control? 

From the pilot’s standpoint — 
his seat in the cockpit — it con- 
sists of two elements —a flight 
control wheel, and a flight dial. 
(See illustration below.) 

When a pilot wants to take 
off, he simply turns the flight 
control wheel until the pointer 
on the flight dial is set at TAKE 
OFF. This automatically trims 
the airplane for the best take- 
off possible. The pilot then ad- 
vances the throttle, which lights 
up the UP or POWER-ON side 
of the flight dial. The plane 
roars down the runway and 
when it has gained flying speed 
it takes off automatically. There 
is no need to worry about stick 
pressure, or length of take-off 
run. 

Once the plane is airborne, 
the pilot turns the control wheel 
until the flight dial reads 
CLIMB. Now the Culver is 
climbing at its best rate of 
climb. You don’t have to worry 
about whether the climb is too 
steep, or worry about losing air 
speed and stalling out. The 


plane will climb perfectly. 





A third turn of the control 
wheel sets the flight dial at 
CRUISE. This trims the plane 
for its fastest cruise — and main- 
tains altitude at a given throttle 
setting. 


Making a Landing 


After you get where you're 
going, you want to come down. 
When you cut your throttle, the 
DOWN or POWER-OFF scale 
lights up. You turn the control 
wheel until the dial reads AP- 
PROACH. This trims the air- 
plane for its flattest glide. Now 
for the landing. You turn the 
flight control wheel until the 
dial reads GLIDE CONTROL. 
This automatically gives you the 
proper flap and stabilizer set- 
ting, and because the center of 
gravity is forward, the airplane 
sets down for a landing. 

Each time you turned the 
control wheel it was like shift- 
ing gears. TAKE OFF cor- 
responds to low gear on a car. 
CLIMB is second gear. CRUISE 
is equivalent to high gear. AP- 
PROACH is throwing out the 
clutch. GLIDE CONTROL is 
putting on the brakes. 

It sounds simple — and it is! 
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You’ve Got to Learn 
(Continued) 


I hope not. If he kills it, then I'll have to 
talk to him.” 

She looked at him, puzzled. “What 
do you mean, Harry?” 

“That’s the devil of it,” he said, exas- 
perated. “I don’t know what I mean. 
I can’t say it, I just feel it. Let's eat, 
shall we?” 

“All right,” she said, and began to 
fill their plates. 

Upstairs, the boy lay on his bed. The 
picture of Joe in his uniform smiled at 
him from the bureau, but he had 
stopped looking at it. He felt that he 
couldn’t look at it again until he’d found 
the otter, As his father had said, he 
wasn’t a cruel boy, but all his emotions 
confirmed the decision, made so sud- 
denly, that the otter must pay with its 
life for the life of the dog. The justice 
of the matter, the fact that the otter had 
been defending the pup, never occurred 
to him. Many plans went through his 
mind, but there was no pleasure, no 
anticipation of exciting sport, connected 
with any of them. 


He went about his hunting with a 
singleness of purpose unusual in a boy, 
with a definite and unvarying schedule. 
First he'd do the chores, carefully and 
thoroughly, then get his old single-shot 
.22 rifle and go out. At first, he spent a 
lot of time at the lake, hiding near the 
place where the dog had been drowned. 
He knew, from remembered bits of 
Gates’ talk, that otters didn’t stay in one 
place, but make a wide, periodic circle 
about the ponds and streams of the 
countryside. Sooner or later, he thought, 
they’d come past him again. He spent 
days hidden among the hemlocks, and, 
although he learned a great deal about 
other animals and birds, he never saw 
the otters. 

The thought came to him finally that 
they might have passed near dawn, be- 
fore he got thefe, or after dusk, when 
he couldn’t see them or had left for 
home. For several days, disappointment 
took all the energy out of him; he stayed 
at home, and his mother thought, with 
relief, that he’d given up. 

“I'm glad it’s over, Harry,” she said 
to Gates, “It wasn’t like a boy to act 
like that, going wherever he went, so 
regular all the time. It was more like a 
funny little old man.” 

But Gates had been quietly watching 
the boy, and he shook his head. “No,” 
he said. “He’s not through yet. He’s just 
trying to get away from the place.” 

(To be concluded) 





Reprinted by special permission of The 
Saturday Evening Post and the author. 
Copyright, 1945, by the Curtis Publishing 
Co. ° 


Every morning around this time of 
year, there’s a hegira northward from 
La Guardia Field. Skiiers fly Colonial 
Airlines to Vermont or the Laurentian 
Mountains north of Montreal, where six 
feet of snow is regarded as a light frost. 
It’s only a couple of hours to Canada by 
plane and saves praying for snow to re- 
place the Atlantic seaboard’s usual rain 
on week-ends. 


On these snow specials, 21 of the 21 
passengers are apt to wear ski clothes. 
They save pounds and packing space, 
also keep warm after transferring from 
Wright Cyclone-powered airliner to 
sleigh for the ride to inn, chateau or 
farmhouse. In addition, Colonial sagely 
allows passengers 50 instead of 40 
pounds of free baggage if the extra ten 
is in sports equipment. 

The murder-on-ice boys also fly this 
route. Hockey teams pound pucks and 
skulls with fine impartiality in Canada 
one night, then fly to New York or 
Boston to resume the fracas the next 
night. Flying cuts travel time down to 
about two hours per game, instead of 
twelve, and leaves more energy for legal 
mayhem on skates, 


As the ice begins to melt, baseball 
teams will be flying south. The pennant- 
hungry Dodgers were the first major 
league team to use planes to cut travel 
fatigue on long road trips. Several col- 
leges who believe students should pass 
exams as well as footballs now fly their 
teams to games, saving three to four days 









Wright Aeronautical Corporation °* 






per game for study instead of travel. A 
Nevada team even flew up to Alaska. 

Then there are the fishermen. They 
spend lunch hours in hardware stores, 
week-ends on charter boats. But since a 
ten-knot boat is limited locally while 
fish move with the seasons, the fishermen 
are now flying to productive fishing 
grounds. Pan American flies anglers up 
to Néwfoundland, on its route to Eu- 
rope. Eastern Air Lines is reviving its 
war-suspended Flying Fishermen’s Club, 
with five aneual trophies for air pas- 
sengers who take the biggest catch in 
southern waters. One pre-war winner 
hauled in a winning sailfish off Florida 
just 16 hours after leaving his New York 
home, including a couple of hours of 
hard reeling. 





Amateurs and professionals have long 
used trains, buses, cars, bikes, boats and 
boots as transportation to sports centers. 
So it’s logical for them to fly now, since 
airplane speed gives many a man a 
week’s sport in a week-end, by cutting 
days of travel to hours. And their flights 
demonstrate how Wright Cyclones and 
airliners are becoming an everyday part 
of American life. It’s something to think 
about when planning your next vacation 
or holiday outing. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
orvision OF 
CURTISS YY WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Paterson, New’ Jersey 
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ATS OFF to today’s Jam Sessioners 

who admit that they, the students, are 
partly to blame for their pet gripes about 
high school! But they go on from there 
—and how! They want more attention 
to every-day living, more school spirit 
through assemblies, clubs and sports, 
more electives, music, and vocational 
training, more student government, and 
more live interest in school from every- 
one concerned. See representative opin- 
ions below. Are they right or wrong? 


The questions for the next Jam Ses- 
sion will be: (for boys) WHAT IS YOUR 
IDEAL GIRL, 1946 VERSION? (for 
girls) WHAT IS YOUR IDEAL BOY, 
1946 VERSION? 

Write your opinions and mail your 
letters not later than March 8th to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you do 
not wish your name printed, please say 
so, but all letters must be signed with 
name and school address. — Gay Head. 





TODAY’S QUESTION 
What's Wrong with High School? 


Students, we confess, 
Who know little and care to learn less; 
They may be 16 but when they act 


ee, 
The teacher should bend them over his 
knee! 


Two Seniors 
Duncombe (lowa) High School 


Teachers should take students’ prob- 
lems in an-understanding way — not as a 
part of the day’s work. 


A Girl 
Winthrop (Mass.) High School 


More athletics and more activities 
such as school dances and after-school 
plays. As it is, we go to school only to 
work and learn book subjects. Is that 
all the training we need for life? 

A Gid 
Long Island (N. Y.) High School 


Music’ should be. served, along with 
hash, in the lunchroom! With prices up 
on food served in the lunchroom, why 
not draw business back to normal with 
a jukebox and give the money to the 
school? 


Gil Di Girolamo 
Harper High School, Chicago, Ill. 


I'd have every type of athletics from 
basketball to ping-pong and my as- 
sembly programs would be interesting 
— movies, plays, music, not just people 
going blah-blah-blah. 


A Girl 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 


More music classes and more compe- 
tition in athletics. An etiquette or charm 
club is an ideal—a “must” — club for 
high school. 


Melvin S. Abel 
Booker T. Washington H. $., Columbia, S. C. 


More elective subjects (such as busi- 
ness training), more sports, and more 
assemblies and clubs. These last two 
would promote school spirit like nothing 
else. Students would take greater in- 
terest in their work and strive to make 
their school the best. 


Two Girls 
Beverly (Ohio) High School 


High school girls think they are so 
smart and can run the boys. An ideal 
high school would have only two girls 
and everything would be fine! 


Two Boys 
Scranton (N. D.) High School 


Coed school 
Students’ rule 
Detention abolished 
Etiquette polished! 


Doris Berkowitz 
Monroe High School, New York, N. Y. 


Neither students nor teachers take 
enough interest in school, as a whole. 
To the student, it’s a place you have to 
go; to the teacher, it’s business, The 
subjects taught are old and dull, in- 
stead of helpful and different.- School 
subjects should be of use in everyday 
life, no matter what you want to be. If 
they were, we'd have a good place to 
be, not to be out of! 

Janie Cargile 
Ms. Pleasant (Texas) High School 


To me high school’s greatest fault is 
a lack of courtesy and thoughtfulness 
on the part of students for other stu- 
dents, teachers, and even visitors. We 
just don’t think much about being cour- 
teous. There should be an organized 
effort to improve this—a compulsory 
class in courtesy, if necessary. 


Harold Rosen 
N. Central High School, Seattle, Wash. 


If more self-expression were encour- 
aged, student ideas and opinions not re- 
garded lightly, high school would be 
more enjoyable and more profitable. 


A Senior 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


I ntelligent outlook 
D andy teachers 
E lective courses 
A thletics important 
L oyal students 
Marian Riggs 
Denby High School, Detroit, Mich. 


What's wrong? Most students fail to 
appreciate the benefits of education. 


Paul Rough Face 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


It’s not the school we hate so much 
But all the homework, tests, and such! 


Ellen Liebe 
Banning High School, Wilmington, Calif. 


Teaching methods seem antiquated 
to me. We read and memorize — read 


and memorize. We “cram up” the week ° 


before a test and, the week after, we've 
forgotten it all. 

A Girl 

Westfield (Mass.) High School 


With Van Johnson and Clark Gable for 
teachers 

And others for whom I drool 

I may not get much work done 

But they'll have this femme won 

To the idea of going to school! 


Mona Smith 
Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va. 


What's wrong with high school? Boys 
who keep staring at you in school but 
are too bashful to ask you for a date! 


Two Girls 
South Haven (Mich.) High School 
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Gazing 


Weissmuller «é 


EXT to seals and trained fleas, movie 

stars are our favorite people. They're 

so noble and brave and athletic. Why, 

Errol Flynn alone bumped off half the 

Nazi army in 1944, And it took him only 
three movies to do it! 


Joe E. Brown would rather play base- 
ball than act. Before the movies got a 
load of his big mayth, he was a better- 
than-fair minor league player. 

Errol Flynn, the one-man blitz, is 
really a fine athlete. Remember Gentle- 
man Jim? Errol looked pretty nifty in 
the ring. He actually is an excellent 
boxer. He also plays a wicked game of 
tennis -- the best in the movie colony. 
He has played exhibitions with Bill 
Tilden, Don Budge and other great ten- 
nis-ball swatters. 

Esther Williams was a national swim 
champ before Hollywood got a load of 
her form. 

Keenan Wynn, our favorite funny 
man, was a daredevil automobile driver 
until he cracked up. 


John Wayne played lots of fullback 
at the University of Southern California. 

Bing Crosby and Bob Hope are great 
golfers. Der Bingle also plays a good 
game of baséball. Bob used to be a 
professional fighter. In his third fight, a 
swat on the whiskers convinced him he 
would do better with the jokes. 

Nat Pendleton, the gorilla-ish come- 
dian, was once a national collegiate 
wrestling champion. 

Jinx Falkenburg is a fine swimmer 
and a good enough tennis player to 
have competed in the national cham- 
pionships. 

Richard Arlen is a fine all-around 
athlete, specializing in football, swim- 
ming and tennis. 

— HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





All right, so we're kidding: But don’t 
seme of those corny pictures annoy you, 
too? Take Pride of the Yankees, for ex- 
ample, That was the movie based on the 
life of Lou Gehrig, greatest first base- 
man in history. 

The part was played by Gary Cooper. 
Now Gary is a swell actor. But he’s no 
ball player. He handled the baseball 
sequences with the grace of a broken- 
dcewn buffalo. That spoiled the picture | 
for us. 

But don’t get us wrong. We don’t 
say all movie stars are lounge lizards. 
Many of ’em are honest-to-goodness 
athletes. 

Johnny Weissmuller, the me-Tarzan, 
you-Jane kid, is still considered the 
greatest swimmer of all time. In the 
1924 and ’28 Olympics, Johnny splashed 
off with three world titles. 

Johnny Mack Brown, the cowboy 
superman, was an all-America halfback 
at the University of Alabama. The 
movies tackled him after seeing him 
star in the Rose Bowl game. 





Katharine Hepburn once won the}! 


amateur women’s golf championship of 
Connecticut. 





Paramount 





Bing and Bob 


How to win a lass in class 





English: Stand up before the class and 
make some caustic remarks about Shake- 
speare’s life. This’ll afford the gal a nice 
view of your Arrow Ensemble, with the 
good-looking Arrow Shirt, neat Arrow Tie, 
matching Arrow Handkerchief. 





Physics: A classroom experiment will give 
you a chance to shuck your coat. You may 
not split an atom or cop a Nobel, but you 
will treat the gal to a complete showing of 
your frame-flattering Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled — shrinkage less than 1%). 









Algebra: The exam’s a cinch for you, of 
course, but make like you’re cogitating a 
bit. When she glances your way, give her 
ample time to absorb the full beauty of 
your perfect Arrow Collar . . . of the right- 
in-place knot of your Arrow Tie. 





School Dance: Well, that’s fate for you! 
You’re a whiz in every subject, but you 
never learned how to dance! MORAL: To- 
morrow’s another day. Then you can wear 
another Arrow outfit and win her all over 
again. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., ine, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs ¢« Sports Shirts 
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LIVE AND LEARN 





Can Youth and Age Be Friends? 


OB writes: “Since my mother died, I 

have been living with my father and 
his mother. I call her ‘Aunt May,’ not 
‘Grandma.’ She is stricter with me than 
mother ever was. She nags me and is 
disagreeable to my friends. She talks as 
if everything young people do is wrong. 
Are all old people that way? 

“Father is working in another city. 
When he visits us, I try to explain why 
he should take me back with him. He 
says he can’t. I don’t want to run away 
from home, but what else am I to do?” 


A Life of Her Own 

Running away from home never 
solved any problem. Certainly it can’t 
solve this one. Bob should realize that, 
with his father away, he is the “man of 
the house.” Because of that, he has cer- 
tain responsibilities. He should try to 
understand his grandmother’s loneliness. 
Rather than ignore her completely, he 
should lend a hand in making her life 
interesting. He might suggest things 
she would enjoy doing and make an 
effort to talk about things of interest to 
her. If “Aunt May” had a life of her 
own, and other interests besides Bob 
and his father, she would be absorbed 
-by her own activities and plans. She 
would forget to worry about what her 
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By George Lawton, Ph.D., 


Consulting Psychologis* 


grandson was doing every minute of 
the day. 

We think we can recommend a book 
that will appeal to “Aunt May.” New 
Goals for Old Age (Columbia University 
Press) shows that an older person can 
learn new things if he wants to, and 
that life is always beginning for the per- 
son who is willing to change and grow. 

If “Aunt May” were to spend an oc- 
casional afternoon with friends of her 
own age, if she participated in com- 
munity activities or did something to 
earn a little money, she would feel less 
dependent on Bob. And she could talk 
to Bob about something besides his 
faults. 


Hands Across the — 


Bob isn’t happy with “Aunt May” 
because he wants a real home with a 
mother and father. He resents being 
instructed and disciplined by anyone 
else. “Aunt May” feels a great responsi- 
bility in supervising Bob, since she is 
replacing both father and mother. By 
being stern and harsh, she tries to get 
Bob’s attention and respect. What she 
really wants is his affection but doesn’t 
know how to go about securing it. 

Bob should remind himself that his 
grandmother doesn’t mean to be un- 
kind. She simply has another point of 
view. When Bob is a grandfather, he, 
too, will have a point of view different 
from his present one. He should not 
resent “Aunt May’s” slant on things, but 


try to understand it. And help her to - 


understand his. Young and old must and 
can learn to work together. They cer- 
tainly need each other. Bob needs the 
wisdom and experience of “Aunt May.” 
She needs his help, interest, and en- 
thusiasm. 

Some of Bob’s classmates have help- 
ful, fun-loving older relatives and 
friends, Joan has a grandma, Mrs. Reed, 
who knows the world of tomorrow be- 
longs to Joan. Mrs. Reed believes her 
granddaughter has a right to make mis- 
takes, provided Joan accepts the respon- 
sibility for them. When Joan brings up 
problems, Mrs. Reed outlines the prob- 
able results of a given action. But then 
she lets Joan make her own choice. 
When Joan dpes something worthwhile, 
she praises her. When Joan goes off the 
beam, Mrs. Reed corrects her patiently, 
and signs off with a humorous story 
about a similar experience in her own 
life. They can’t help being friends. 


ON THE AIR 


OFF THE AIR 





Talking Through His Hat 


New York’s rip-snorting ex-mayor, 
Fiorello LaGuardia, is now doing a 
coast-to-coast radio stint as a commen- 
tator on public affairs (ABC — Sun. at 
9:30 p.m.). Liberty magazine is the 
courageous sponsor for- the bouncing 
LaGuardia who pulls no punches and 
minces no words. Of Liberty, LaGuardia 
said: “If they announce that the sponsor 
is not responsible for their commen- 
tator’s sentiments, I'll announce that 
the sponsgr’s product is not necessarily 
endorsed by the commentator.” La- 
Guardia’s policy is a simple one — he 
just laces verbally into whatever he 
thinks isn’t right. 


Saturday Specials 


There’s good tuning-in for the asking 
every Saturday. Just dial in Home Is 
What You Make It (NBC — Sat. at 9:00 
a.m.), a series of the University of the 
Air. Presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Home Economics 
Association, and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the program is any- 
thing but stuffy. The scripts are enter- 
taining and frequently more humorous 
than many of the so-called comedy pro- 
grams. Don’t let the show’s title fool 
you into thinking you'll be in for home- 
decorating hints! There’s plenty of 
revamping offered, but most of it is on 
human relationships. 

Symphonies for Youth (ABC — Sat. 
at 1 p.m.) is another good bet. This 
educational and informative series of 
musical programs is especially designed 
for teen-agers. Its concerts present 
members of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Society under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein. 


Comedian’s Comedian 


You’ve heard of a gentleman’s gen- 
tleman? Well, meet the comedian’s 
comedian — Jim Backus, Mr. Backus is 
that handy type to have around on a 
comedy program, a stooge and char- 
acter comedian. His biggest job at the 
moment is that of Hubert Updyke on 
- Alan Young show. He also appears 

“the sponsor” on the Danny Kaye 
y He 

Backus made radio his career the 
hard way. He started out in Cleveland 
as a combination announcer and office 
boy, then became a sadio bit player, 
graduated to comedy writer, then bingo 
— character comedian! 


(All program hours listed are E.S.T.) 
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wing 
the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“HWorthwhile “So-so. 


TOMORROW IS_ FOREVER 
WM (International. Released by 

RKO. Produced by David Lewis. 

Directed by Irving Pichel.) 


Tomorrow Is Forever probably makes 
the point that it is useless to live in the 
past and essential to live in the present. 
The producers have, gone to great 
lengths in the way of plot to prove 
this. However, several nice bits of act- 
ing turn up in the process. 

It is the story of a Mrs. MacDonald 
(Claudette Colbert) who believes her 
husband John (Orson Welles) was 
killed in World War I. Actually, John 
was only wounded so badly that he 
thought it kinder not to return. Plastic 
surgery changes his appearance. Twen- 
ty years later, he returns to America 
as an Austrian chemist. A beard, a 
limp, a German accent, plus his 
changed features keep his wife from 
recognizing him immediately, although 
he is a frequent visitor in her house. 
There is constant suspense as to whether 
she will eventually recognize him. And 
whether John wilt be able to refrain 
from giving himself away to their son. 

Both Miss Colbert and George Brent 
(as her second husband) turn in easy 
natural performances. Orson Welles’ 
ecting has its high points, but often, 
one feels that he is trying too hard. 
We suggest you keep an eye on Richard 
Long, a California high school senior. 
As young Drew Hamilton, John Mac- 
Donald’s son, he enacts his role in a 
style worthy of the other big names in 
the cast. 

You'll also meet 6-year old Natalie 
Wood, Hollywood’s latest “child find.” 
Miss Wood has been rumored capable 
of displacing Margaret O’Brien as the 
nation’s favorite young trouper. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Tomorrow. is_ Forever. 
¥“The Bandit of Sherwood Forest. 
“Dragonwyck. “Sentimental Journey. 
vv~“A Walk in the Sun. “““They Were 
Expendable “Adventure for Two. 
¥“The Seventh Veil. “Kitty. ““Adven- 
ture. “The Bells of St. Mary’s. 

Comedy: ““Because of Him. “““Col- 
onel Effingham’s Raid. “Breakfast in 
Hollywood. “People Are Funny. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Zieg- 
feld Follies. “Masquerade in Mexico. 

Mystery: “Cornered. “Behind Green 
Lights. 

Western: “Abilene Town. “San 
Antonio. “Frontier Gal. ““The Virginian. 
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STRINGFELLOW’S 1846 
MODEL...FIRST TO FLY 










E LINK...FIRST MACHINE 
© SIMULATE FLIGHT 






Stringfellow proved a century ago that heavier-than-air craft 
could fly. Link proved that instrument flying could be 
learned on the ground. Simulated flight in the Link is 
amazingly real. You learn how it feels to be at the live con- 
trols of a plane in the air. You see how aircraft instruments 
respond to speed, altitude, and air-attitude—and how they 
guide you through darkness and “‘weather?’ You can make 
the Link glide, bank, and climb... you can practice recov- 
eries from stalls which is a vital asset to a pilot’s all-around 
airmanship. 

Scientifically improved over twenty years of use and ex- 
periment, the Link helped make our flyers superior in the 
war skies, and has long been standard with the airlines and 
Air Forces. If you have the urge to fly, and when and if you 
buy a plane of your own, pre-flight training in the Link 
will give you greater safety, skill, and range, in the coming 
air age. 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York. 
Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and 


other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 


Lak training tb your hist step 
t170 WE FIXING AGE 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
you 


vceo SHINOLA 


@ Shinola doesn’t turn old shoes into new 
ones, but it certainly does keep your shoes, 
old or new, looking their best. 

There’s more to shining your shoes than 
just the appearance angle. Shinola’s scien- 
tific combination of oily waxes helps hold 
in and replenish the normal oils in leather— 
helps maintain flexibility—and that means 
longer wear. It will pay you to KEEP ’EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 






SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 











300Printed Name 
& Address Labels 





1001 diff. uses for these sparkling 2 Color GUMM 

labels, nicely printed with your name & address. ae 

"em on letters, pkgs., envs., books, etc. 300 — bound 
THERETTE case; easily removed as 

‘ust a quarter & dime wrap; sealed to letter. "Money 

Back ee U. S. Stamps accepted. Print name, ad- 


ANNUAL PRESS, Box 591-C, LYNN, Mass. 
POSITIVELY Greatest Free Offer—Latest Scott's In- 





Nentor Scholastic 





A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
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AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 
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Sell your School Classmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. prices ever offered. aoe 
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Your cards FREE! ies like wiid- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD AL 235-N, 
Pittsburah 30, Pa. 












Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Itemg marked * do 
not appear in Englisi Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 


Stiff Joint 


At a boarding house, a guest was 
Sawing away at the sinewy knee joint 
of a roast chicken leg. At last, waving 
an arm towards a bottle of sauce near 
the landlady’s elbow, he said: 

“Pass the liniment, please; Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson. This seagull has rheumatism.” 

Capper’s Weekly 


Letter of Credit 


Possibly the first aviation experiment 
in America took place 153 years ago. 
J. P. Blanchard, a young Frenchman, 
made a balloon flight in Pennsylvania, 
and in his pocket he carried this pass- 
port: 

“The bearer hereof, Mr. Blanchard, 
proposing to ascend from . . . Philadel- 
phia .. . this day . . . and to descend in 
such places as circumstances may render 
most convenient . . . all citizens of the 
United States (should) oppose no hin- 
derance or molestation to the said Mr. 
Blanchard. 

“Given under my hand and seal 


“ . . GEORGE WASHINGTON” 
This Week 





Correction 


In the “Builders of America” picture 
page on Joseph Pulitzer which appeared 
in the January 14 issue, a typographical 
error appeared. Pulitzer’s dates of birth 
and death were correctly given under his 
name as 1847-1911. In the last panel of 
the page, however, the caption stated that 
he suddenly went blind in 1899, and di- 
rected his papers through secretaries until 
his death “22 years later.” The year in 
which he went blind should have been 
given as 1889 instead of 1899. This error 
was called to our attention by two sub- 
scribers — Reginald Sender of Milford, 
Conn., and Miss Virginia Conover of Suf- 
fern, N. Y. We're sorry. —Ed. 





‘Key to “Whaddyuno?” 
1-Faithful; 2-Shop; 3-new bottles; 4-Sea; 
5-Ironsides; 6-River; 7-Ready; 8-Bucket; 9- 
Bailey; 10-Mother Hubbard; 11-Glory; 12- 
at Home; 13-Joe; 14-Threadneedle Street; 
15-Hickory. 


Key to “What's Your RQ?” 
l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-d; 6-a; 7-c. 
Key to You Don’t Say So 


l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a; 6-b; 7-b; 8-b; 
9-b; 10-b; ll-a; 12-a; 13-a. 








GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 
Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
oe cae eee These stamps are bound to be 

scarce because all remainders have been 
ced by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10c to sincere approval . Please 
state whether approval should consist of United 
States or foreign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 
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Story 


Dr. Ralph Johnson 


| seal 
TON 
is Week 
@Ralph Johnson is one of the many General Electric research 
Liere scientists who have returned to peacetime work after doing a 
eared wartime job. Before the war Ralph worked on cathode ray tubes, 
_— developing them for improved television. He also developed a 
- yr method for finding out the “life history” of metals. For example, 
el of by a special technique he is able to examine a burnt-out light 
| that filament and determine whether that filament carried a-c or d-c 
yer current, if d-c current what direction the current flowed in, 
ar in whether or not the filament was surrounded by gas or housed 
been in a vacuum. At present, Ralph is working in nuclear physics, 


—_ making atoms “tell their secrets.” General Electric Company, Ralph spent his childhood In North Carolina. In 
sub- Sch aie ae 1925 he and his family moved to Richmond, Va. 
lford, chenectady, N. X. Soon after he entered the University of Richmond 
Suf- where he majored in physics, worked as editor on 
the college paper. 























-Sea; 
et; 9- 
; 12- 
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quan- Ear, ing a scholarship to the U. of Virginia, After working for seven years at G.E., he Returning to the U.S. he worked on the 
to be he ceived his M.A. Shortly after, he re- was granted a leave of absence and in “Manhattan Project.’ Now he is continuing 
been turn-d to the U. of Richmond to teach math- 1943 was sent to England by the govern- atomic research at G.E. by helping to ana- 
nique emctics and then to M.I.T. where after ment as a special consultant for the A.A.F. lyze results from the 100,000,000-volt 
alues, thre. years he was awarded his Ph. D. betatron. oe 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-68-211 














The “John Bull,” built in 1831— A Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive of 1865 
America’s oldest original locomotive 


Power in 1902 for the Pennsylvania Special, 
forerunner of the Broadway Limited 


THIS YEAR—1946—marks a century of progress by the Pennsylvania Railroad in service to the 


American people. Reflecting the tremendous industrial growth of the Country itself, this service 


has steadily advanced from a few trains a day to 1,340 passenger trains and 3,170 freight trains daily, 
operating over 10,114 miles of line extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. Now, as we 
prepare to move into a second century, our combined research, engineering and shop facilities are 
producing new trains, new locomotives, new cars, new comforts and new technical achievements... 


to add still another chapter of transportation progress that ‘has continued for one hundred years. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA ) 
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A Reference List on Transportation 


FREE MATERIAL 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad has pre- 

pared an attractive folder containing 
full color reprints of advertisements il- 
lustrating the functions of American 
railroads. These ads are educational in 
character, and show not only the varied 
ways in which railroads serve industry, 
agriculture and the nation in general, 
but such technical aspects as road con- 
struction, train telephone systems and 
the new turbine drive locomotive. Since 
each page is separately printed and un- 
bound, they should prove useful for 
classroom posting. Teachers desiring a 
free copy of the folder should write to 
Mr, C. H. Mathews, Jr., Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Room 1562 Broad Street Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia 4, Penna., and ask for A 
Railroad at Work. 


The Railroad is an especially interest- 
ing booklet prepared by the Editorial 
and Art staffs of Scholastic Magazines, 
and available free to teachers from Mr. 
Lee Lyles, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, 80 East Jackson Bou- 
levard, Chicago 6, Illinois. It includes 
a short history of early railroading, 
a radio play designed for classroom use 
on the rise of American railroads, and a 
wealth of interesting material on pres- 
ent-day trains and the part they play in 
American life. Some of the chapter head- 
ings are: “What the Railroads Buy,” “A 
Primer on Freight,” “Railroads Deliver 
the Goods,” “Science on the Fast Track,” 
and “Suppose You Owned a Railroad.” 

* * & * 

America’s Motor Coach Transporta- 
tion is a pamphlet containing four les- 
son topics: “Highway Transportation 
Through the Ages,” “Motor Coach 
Transportation and Its Place in Ameri- 
can Life Today,” “Motor Buses in World 
War II,” and “The Motor Coach of To- 
day and Tomorrow.” Each unit is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and contains much in- 
formation of a general nature suitable 
for classroom use. (Greyhound Lines, 








You can’t learn 


SPANISH 
from a book! 


a 


course — 20 records 
and textbook, for e 
only 


Other FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN 
record courses $14.50 
Write for our unique plan: 


Foreign Language Record Shop 
164 East 127 St. New York 35, N. Y 














2341 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
free. ) 
- * * 

The Department of Public Relations, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan, offers five extremely informa- 
tive booklets on various technical as- 
pects of automotive operation. These 
are: Electricity and Wheels, When the 
Wheels Revolve, Modes and Motors, 
Diesel— The Modern Power, Metal- 
lurgy and Wheels, and Chemistry and 
Wheels. These pamphlets describe the 
basic scientific principles involved and 
their practical application. The text is 
well illustrated with clear diagrams and 
charts. Free. 

. * . 


TRANSPORTATION FILMS 


The following films may be rented for 
$1.50 each from The Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Central Park West and 
79th St., N. Y. C.: 


Development of Transportation, 16: 


mm. (sound), 1 reel. 

Airplane Changes Our World Map, 
16 mm. (sound), 1 reel. 

The following is available free (bor- 
rower pays transportation charges) from 
General Motors Corporation, Public Re- 
lations Dept., 1775 Broadway, New 
York 9, N. Y.: 

Caught Mapping (sound), 1 reel, 16 
or 35 mm., 10 minutes. History and 
technique of roadmap making. 

The following are available free from 
The New Haven Railroad, Dept. of Ed- 
ucation Service, 1218 Industrial Trust 
Building, Providence 3, Rhode Island. 
Each is provided with a helpful teach- 
er’s guide suggesting teaching procedure 
and class activities: 
ja Boulevards of Steel, 35 mm. slide 

m. 

We Find Out About Freight, 35 mm. 
slide film. 

The following are available free (bor- 
rower pays return _ transportation 
charges) from Santa Fe System Lines, 
Public Relations Dept., 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Operation of a Steam Locomotive (si- 


lent), 1 reel, 16 mm. 


Conquest, slide film, 16 mm. Growth 
and development of the Santa Fe R.R. 
system. 

The following are available free from 
Central Film Service, Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Romance of the Gyroscope, 1 reel, 16 
mm. (sound). Discovery and _princi- 
ples. 

Gyro Compass, 2 reels, 16 mm. 
(sound). Also shows the Course Re- 
corder, Repeater Compass, and the Au- 
tomatic Pilot. 





WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














FREE 


AVIATION 


TEACHING AIDS 


@BOOKLETS @ SLIDE FILMS @ PICTURES 
@ LEAFLETS @RECORDINGS* @MAPS 
“Recordings sent on a free-loan basis. 


Everything for teaching air transporta- 
tion in the classroom . . . FREE. 

Carefully planned mateatals for primary, 
intermediate and high school teachers. 


The coupon below will bring you samples 
of suatesial avail for your classes, and a 
handy blank on which you may order as 
many more pieces as you need. United Air 
Lines, pioneer for six years in supplying 
free aviation teaching aids, will be happy 
to fill your request. 


Complete packaged teaching kits for prt 
mary, intermediate and high sch 
alec still available at 25c pompaid. 


UNITED) 
r-- 
| UNITED AIR LINES, 
1 School and College Service, Dept. S-2 
23 E. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SEND ME FREE MATERIALS for teaching air 
transportation to the grade levels checked below, 
also, an order blank on which | may request 
more materials: 
Primary grades Intermediate grades High School 
Also find 25¢ (for each kit) enclosed for com- 
plete teaching kit for the following grades: 
Primary grades Intermediate grades High School 

















LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Everything’s just as you remember 
it — the exquisite circle of views, 
the scores of mirror lakes, and the 
alpine flowers. Centering it all is 
lovely Jasper Park Lodge in the 
broad Athabaska Valley — base 
for unforgetable trail and motor 
trips. This year the fish are bigger, 
hungrier! The 18-hole champion- 
ship golf course has been remod- 
eled and completely rebuilt. 
The heated outdoor pool and the 
tennis courts will be ready for 


you, and you'll find plenty of 
canoes on Lac Beauvert. Then 
there are the motor highways to 
the Columbia Icefield, greatest 
glacial cap south of the Arctic — 
to Miette Hot Springs, Maligne 
Canyon, Mt. Edith Cavell. Bear 
cubs, fawns and other forest life 
offer camera closeups. Jasper Park 
Lodge accommodates 650 guests. 
Visit us again this year between 
June 15 and Sept. 15. Rates from 
$9 per day, including meals. 


Rie " 
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Wee all set for you at JASPER , 


SHOWPLACE OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! 
Your vacation dollar goes 
farther in Canada. Jasper 
and other Canadian vaca- 
tionlands are easily reached 
from all U. S. points via 
Canadian National. Call or 
write for booklets and 
information. 


Pe abeea 


Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National Park 


Yours Again Too, Boe nee Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, : NATIONAL : 
—Minaki e ae. : Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los — eae 

A butdeed salle: ‘eati of , © gs a bs tg Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Raitway A 

Winnipeg, in the Lake if he ef, Oe Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, y 

of the Woods country, di #6 Washington, D. C. 

another Canadian Na- 

tional summer resort, 


eins f a Canaoian Natiowar 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





